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GRINGORE'S FANTASIES DE MERE SOTTE AND THE 
GESTA ROMANORUM 


By R. L. Frautschi, University of North Carolina 


Les Fantasies de Mére Sotte (1516), . republished ten times by 1551, ranked 
second in popularity after Gringore's Chasteau de Labourin the first half of the 
sixteenth century. The few people who have had occasion to read the text in re- 
cent years, however, consider the work an anomaly, a tedious mixture of moral- 
istic commonplaces accompanying twenty-seven tales and theological explications 
adapted from the Gesta Romanorum.“ The extensive use of a single exemplum 
collection, reworked in a combination of prose and verse, is not characteristic of 
Gringore's poetic or theatrical production before or after 1516. Ags such, we can 
wonder what circumstances prompted the author to select the Gesta and how he 
attempted to adjust the Latin source to his particular purposes. 


Apparently the intention of the Fantasies is to reapply to the present day a num- 
ber of historical or legendary tales interpreted in the Gesta as Christian allegory. 
Certain external circumstances suggest why Gringore turned tothis genre. The 
new monarch, Francis, had recently forced the Parlement de Paris to forbid the 
production of political satire on the stage (15 January, 1516). 3 Later the same 
year the Treaty of Noyon (13 August), and the Concordat (18 August) produced a 
temporary peace shortly before the date of the royal privilege to publish the col- 
lection (27 October). We also know, in retrospect, that Gringore's quest fora 
patron to replace Louis XII did not end until he moved to Nancy in 1518 as héraut 
d'armes of Antoine de Lorraine. 


The decision to adapt the Gesta rather than risk his chances with a more orig- 
inal work can be explained, at least in part, by a desire to please, to conform to 
the changed political scene and, as the privilege suggests, to make an honest prof- 
it.* As such the Gesta answers the author's need for a popular, yet orthodox, 
text to exploit. 5 That Gringore had a certain familiarity with the Gesta is attested 
by an example versified in Les Folles Entreprises (1505) © and possibly another in 
Les Abus du Monde (1509). ‘ 


In the Introduction to the Fantasies Gringore clearly states his purpose: 


Ce qui m'‘a fait en ma fantasie 

Plusieurs propos tant en vers qu'en mettre 
C'est qu'en l'église ay vu scismes, erreurs, 
Et sur les champs gens differens erreurs. 


Dissensions, political and religious, of recent years are the point of depar- 
ture for the fantasies to follow. Gringore uses the term in its sixteenth-century 
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sense of ''vision"' or imagination, '' that is, a visionary or idealistic attitude to- 
ward the exigencies of the present. 


In the prologue to the first tale he updates the political scene. Peace now pr 
vails. References to the Noyon treaty and the Concordat, however, do not appea 
until the ballad introducing the eighth story: 


Par l'Oyse aujourd'hui je congnois 
Pour aucun temps la paix nous est donnée. 


Par Pape, Empereur, nobles roys, 
Pour aucun temps la paix nous est donnée. 


The reality of peace, the peace of 1516, serves as a frame for the didactic 
fantasies to follow. The first in importance and number I term the vision of the 
good prince. In ten verse commentaries,!0 plus the acrostic, Gringore exhorts 
all princes and lords to maintain the peace by profiting from his examples of wis 
and foolish conduct. The opaque quality of these apostrophes expresses, perhaps 
an official attitude of concord toward some of France's recent enemies. In other 
commentaries Gringore enlarges his applications to judges, courtiers, clerics, 
and finally to the public at large. Again the social position rather than the indi- 
vidual is paramount. 


In like fashion the political peace merges quickly into the broader notion of 
civic and moral rectitude, the vices and virtues which he observes au temps 
présent: deceits and attributes of women, human frailties such as greed and env 
the importance of education for youth. If these precepts appear uninspired and 
reoccur in a mechanical and seemingly arbitrary fashion, they pretend to inter- 
pret the Gesta tales in terms of a particular historical moment. 


Yet Gringore consistently retains in his borrowings the ecclesiastical tro- 
pologies following each Gesta narration, which explain as Christian allegory the 
characters, realia, and events of the tale. In the Fantasies Gringore makes his 
secular points before presenting the Gesta story as an illustration. The same 
tale, therefore, must also function simultaneously as a basis for the subsequent 
religious application. This structural sequence poses a major problem for 
Gringore, given his intention to relate the Gesta material to the present moment. 


To illustrate the manner in which Gringore aligns his commentaries with the 
Gesta I take early in the text the second fantasie which begins: "Princes, seigneur 
conseillez-vous aux sages.'' The didactic apostrophe to the good prince recalls 
the introductory perspective. Gringore then justifies the exemplary tale to follow 
The deeds of eminent men of the past can be read with profit today: 'Des haultz 
seigneurs on cronique les gestes. / Aprés leur mort on les lyt & toute heure. / 
Le bon renom ou le mauvais demeure." 
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The next five stanzas apply to the contemporary scene two secular moral 
ideas, presumably to be illustrated by the story following. One should be aware 
of assassins who have acquired Italian forms of treachery and who murder un- 
suspecting prelates and princes (")Dangereux sont Francoys italiquez"). Secondly, 
one should beware of immoral women. 


The tale! concerns a king's daughter, bored by enforced confinement, who 
entices an itinerant nobleman and escapes withhim after an exchange of amorous 
rondeaux. The couple is pursued, the abductor killed, the penitent daughter re- 
habilitated by marriage. 


Gringore's modifications are threefold. The historical identity of the char- 
acters is obscured (i.e., Pompey), thus endowing them with a more legendary 
aura. The terse narration is amplified. In short, there is elimination of the for- 
mal characteristics of the original. Next, the characters of the nobleman and daugh- 
ter are altered to make the former more dastardly and the latter more wanton in 
keeping with the previous moral lessons. Third, descriptive details are added, 
the action is elaborated more emphatically, decorative rondeaux and chants are 
inserted--embellishments which in themselves have a terminal function. 


The detailed Gesta explication which follows, in prose as in the original, omits 
the customary appeal to the faithful (carissimi), incorporates a few stylistic 
changes, but does not modify substantially the numerous symbolic equivalents. 

The royal father signifies God, the abductor the devil, the daughter the reasonable 
soul, heiress of her father, etc. With respect to Gringore's preceding lesson the 
more evident parallels between the wise king and God, the tempter and the devil, 
falter in the case of the girl whose personality Gringore changed to illustrate his 
point about the worldly immorality of women, but who signifies, theologically, the 
rational soul. 


Gringore conveniently resolves the contradiction by explaining in the verse 
epilogue, again addressed to the good prince, that the wanton girl is our corrupt 
body, which only an educated and reasonable soul can control. Hence the epilogue 
correlates a secular dictum against female wantonness with its theological coun- 
terpart, but leaves pendant the point about italianate assassins as well as the nu- 
merous Gesta symbols. The concluding verse conciliates in broad terms the two 
moral levels: 


. Laissons la vie mondaine 
Qui passe comme vent et fumée. 
Certaine voye vault mieux que l'incertaine. 
Dur est laisser la chose accoustumée. 


If a number of cohesive elements are evident in the Fantasies, an analysis 
of the entire structure reveals several disruptive changes as the work progresses. 
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Only the first tale is transcribed entirely in verse, as is the accompanying Gestz 
moralization. It resembies in form the Gesta example adapted by Gringore in 
Les Folles Entreprises. Possibly he wrote it at an earlier date. Or perhaps he 
could not sustain in verse a large number of Gesta selections. The structural 
pattern of exempla two through ten is: verse prologue, Gesta narrative, occa- 
sionally ornamented with verse, 12 Gesta moralization, and verse epilogue. Ex- 
ceptionally, tale seven has no epilogue and prefigures a change in this quadripar- 
tite on Starting with the eleventh tale the verse epilogue is consistently omit- 
ted. 


These changes reflect Gringore's difficulty in adapting the Gesta to a more 
secular perspective. He abandons a consistent verse form. He also drops the 
verse epilogues whose function was to unify the preceding parts. This leaves ov 
two thirds of the selections with a secular and sacred application, each independ. 
ent. The separation of the two moral levels places the tales in a peculiar posi- 
tion. Not only do they have an ambivalent role as examples of the two moral lev 
but they are also the sole connecting agent. Since the Gesta tales are not clas- 
sified as to content or application, | unlike other exempla collections, we can as 
sume that Gringore chose each story in view of its suitability to illustrate some 
aspect of the contemporary scene. Yet the diversity of the narrative content pre 
cludes a facile continuity of theme between the tales. As such the author must 
either modify the story to fit his moral objectives or alter the moral to suit the 
narrative. 


To illustrate the dilemma, there are at best two narratives which Gringore 
leaves virtually untouched. These are the short pieces which present a static sit 
uation, such as the sages meditating upon Alexander's death or the lamb sacri- 
ficed as'a_ peace offering. Their application to civic morality is obvious. How- 
ever, a large majority of the borrowings have an extended narrative development 
which Gringore heightens. Inthese, although there is usually an authoritarian 
figure such as an emperor, judge or prelate, the action itself rarely implies a 
_ particular interpretation of the human conduct described. The Gesta, in this re- 
spect, can incorporate more easily dramatic, erotic, or pagan elements, since 
every detail is interpreted as Christian allegory in the following application. Bu 
Gringore, because of the complexity of the tales, can extract only a limited num- 
ber of remarks which relate to his temporal themes. Thus a large portion of 
every tale, unlike the Gesta, has no direct relation to the author's moral purpose 
and is ineffective on this level as an example by which his contemporaries might 
benefit. 


If we observe Gringore's efforts to fit the Gesta material into the secular 
frame of the Fantasies, there remains a final category of textual changes seem- 
ingly irrelevant to any homiletic intention. These are the amplifications, the 
embellishments of narration previously mentioned. Ina sense, once Gringore 
has established his temporal applications, he is free to treat the tale as an end 
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"De beneficiorum oblivione 
et ingratitudine."' 


Quedam domina nobilis 
paciebatur multas injurias 
a quodam tyranno, qui 
vastabat ejus terram. [Illa 
hoc audiens cotidie lachrimas 
emisit et in amaritudinem est 
anima posita. 
(Gesta, ed. Oesterley, 
No. 25, p. 321.) 


"Exemple" 


Une noble dame et princesse 
gouverna son royaulme 
paisiblement et se fist 
aimer a ses subjectz tant 
que par tout en couroit la 
renommée. Et ce voyant 
ung prince cruel ettyrant 

en fut envieux et eut fantasie 
de destruire elle et son 
royaulme, car pour ce faire 


il se mist enarmes. La 
dame et princesse, advertie 
de ce cas, considera qu'elle 
estoit insuffisante et peu 
forte pour deffendre dudict 
tyrant qui avoit mis le siege 
devant sa forteresse, et 
toutesfois avoit courage de 
resister a sa fierté et 
tyrannie. Mais elle congneut 
qu'il iuy estoit impossible; 
parquoy souventesfois 
ploroit et faisoit plusieurs 
regretz. 

(Fantasies, 14) 


The above prolixities and redundancies obscure but do not hide completely 
Gringore's effort to make the precarious position of the noble dame et princesse 
The immorality of the tyrant is emphasized, whereas the passive 
character of the lady is enriched with fortitude. Essentially the same applica- 
tion in secular terms could be drawn from either version. But Gringore inten- 
sifies the situation and characters--clumsily, to be sure, in terms of a moral. 
The result is twofold. By perfecting the dramatic situation Gringore hopes, per- 
haps, to make the tale more suited to his didactic purpose. At the same time the 
tale acquires its own justification. No longer just an allegorical agent, just an 
example, it now serves 'pour donner plaisir et recreation aux lysans et 
escoutans. ''15 


more evident. 


We can observe, then, an initial purpose to incorporate the Gesta exempla 
and ecclesiastical instructions in a more secular and localized frame. Yet the 
author's dicta continue interminably and in slight rapport with the Latin narra~ 
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tives and applications. The presence of disparate elements in the themes, and 
Gesta borrowings, all added to the inadequacy of the structure, shifts the interest 
from a comprehensive moral perspective to the disjointed parts. The fragmented 
quality of the Fantasies results in large measure from the author's insistence on 
retaining the Gesta moralizations. This rigidity, the dual level of moral applica- 
tion, and the unrelatedness of the tales themselves vitiate the unifying elements. 
The exemplary function of the stories becomes less meaningful in this moralistic 
maze. However, thanks to the author's amplifications, they survive primarily as 
secular narratives, which many of them were originally.1! 


Gringore may well have used the device of the fantasie because it allowed a 
more fluid interpretation of the Gesta. Yet he struggles to impose a structural 
unity and second moral perspective to the collection. Failing this he compensates 
with embroideries. 

NOTES 


1. The following editions were studies on Xerox prints purchased with funds 
made available by the Research Council of the University of North Carolina: 
B. N. Rés. Ye 290 (Paris, 1516?); B. N. Rés. Ye 291 (Jehan Petit, Paris, 
1516). See Cat. gén. des livres impr. de la Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris, 
1929), LXIV, col. 784-785; J.-Ch. Brunet, Manuel du libraire, 5th ed., 
(Berlin, 1922),11, col. 1750-51; A. Tchemerzine, Bibliographie d'éditions 
originales et rares d'auteurs francais des XV©, XVI€, XVII€ et XVIII® sitcles 
(Paris, 1932), VI, 81-82. a 

2. For example, Henry Guy, Histoire de la poésie francaise au XVI® sitcle (Paris, 
1910), 1, 293-294; Charles Oulmont, Pierre Gringore (Paris, 1911), pp. 47-48, 
et passim. 

3. Journal d'un bourgeois de Paris, ed. Lalanne (Paris, 1854), p. 44; ; 
ed. Bourilly (Paris, 1910), pp. 39-40. 

4. "Receue avons humble supplication de Pierre Gringore, contenant qu'il s'est 
applicqué & ditter et composer ung livre intitulé Les Fantasies de Mere Sotte 
ot il a vacqué par long temps. Et tant en ce faisant, que aussi 2 faire 
pourtraire et tailler plusieurs histoires pour la decoration dudit livre et 
conformes aux matieres contenues en ycellui, ledit suppliant a employé son 
temps et despendu grans deniers, lequel livre ledit suppliant tant pour 
recouvrer partie de ses mises et vacations que pour donner plaisir et 
recreation aux lysans et escoutans les faictz contenus audit livre il feroit 
volontiers imprimer.. . ."' The term of the privilege was four years. 
Gringore supervised distribution of the text from his residence, Pont Nostre 
Dame, ''a l'enseigne de l'Eléphant.'' See Ph. Renouvard, Imprimeurs 
parisiens (Paris, 1898), p. 404. 

5. At least ten Parisian editions of the Gesta appeared before 1516. See J.G.T. 
Graesse, Trésor de livres rares et originaux (Berlin, 1922), Ill, 74. Le 


Violier des histoires romaines, an anonymous translation of the Gesta, “did 
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A paper presented at the 


Gesta, ed. Oesterley, pp. 714-724. 
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not appear until 1521. Comparison of the Fantasies and Violier, ed. G. Brunet 
(Paris, 1858), reveals no common Latin version as source for each. 

Pierre Gringore, Oeuvres complttes, eds. Ch. d'Héricault and A. de Montai- 
glon (Paris, 1858), I, 43-44. 

Cited by H. Guy, p. 573. The motif (unjust judge flayed) is catalogued in the 
Thompson Motif-Index: J. 167 (Gesta Romanorum 29). 

Forty-one of the fifty-nine verses comprising the Introduction are transposed 
with slight modifications from the author's Folles entreprises (1515). See 

E. Picot, Recueil général des sotties, SATF (Paris, 1904), Il, p. 201. The 
political symbolism of these lines is also found in "La déploration des Trois 
Estatz de France sur l'entreprise des Anglois et des Suisses" (1513), by 
Pierre Vachot (cited by Oulmont, p. 232). See also Picot, Recueil, Ill, 247. 
O. Bloch and W. Von Wartburg, Dictionnaire étymologique (Paris, 1932), l, 
289; A. Dauzat, Dictionnaire étymologique (Paris, 1928), p. 314. 

Mos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 8; 15, 

No 1, ''De Dilectione, '' Gesta Romanorum, ed. Oesterley (Berlin, 1872), 

pp. 273-274. 

Excluding the first, entirely in verse, seven stories have verse amplifica- 
tions: Mos. Z, 5, 7, 12, 17, 26, #4. 

In his comments on the Fantasies, Oulmont does not mention these structural 
changes. Also, I discount his suggestion (p. 115) that the Fantasies were in- 
tended to be presented on the stage. This interpretation is a misreading of 
the frequent heading acteur. Gringore uses the term in the sense of "author," 
not "actor.'"' See Bloch and Von Wartburg, p. 9: "Acteur. --Sens moderne, 
XVIIf sitcle. Antérieurement ‘auteur d'un livre, ' XIII© sitcle, encore au 
XVI® sitcle; 'auteur' en général, au XVI© et XVII© sitcles." 


J. Mosher, The Exemplum in England (New York, 1911), p. 80. 

For the secularization of the exemplum in the late Middle Ages see J.-Th. 
Welter, L'Exemplum dans la littérature religieuse et didactique du moyen 
age (Paris-Toulouse, 1927), esp. pp. 445-451; J. Ferrier, Forerunners of 
the French Novel (Manchester, 1954), p. 39, et passim. 


Twelfth University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF FLES FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
THE HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


By Max.S. Kirch, University of Delaware 


Before World War II less than five thousand children were learning foreign 
languages in American elementary schools. Today about a half million are 
engaged in such study. Obviously our elementary schools perceive that foreign 
languages have something to offer young children. They feel that it is important 
for every child to have experience of a foreign culture through its language, so 
that he may develop more insight and understanding of other peoples. In other 
words, they feel that foreign language training contributes to developing good 
citizenship. 


From a practical point of view the knowledge of a foreign language is 
necessary for business, for the foreign service, for the military and for travel. 
Once we have established the need for foreign languages for all, why not study 
them at the age at which human beings find it easiest to learn them, namely, in 
the pre-adolescent period? 


Moreover, the introduction of a foreign language in the elementary school 
program is very stimulating to the youngsters. Many teachers report that FLES 
provides better motivation not only for social studies, but also for arithmetic, 
music, and even calisthenics. Someenthisiastic teachers insist that FLES 
sparks the entire elementary program. 


However, FLES also presents problems for the elementary school. Where 
can we get teachers who are qualifiedto teach foreign languages 
to pre-adolescents? Shall weuse regular classroom teachers or foreign 
language specialists? Where specialists are used, the problems vary depending 
upon whether native speakers of the foreign language aye used or Americans. 
The native speakers are usually unfamiliar with our American elementary 
school system and have to be retrained to fit into our patterns of educational 
psychology and curriculum. The American specialist has usually been trained 
to teach with books and to teach grammar and literature, He has to start ''from 
scratch'' to learn the oral-aural approach and even the foreign language vocab- 
ulary which is useful in the elementary classroom. Moreover, he has probably 
been trained to teach adolescents and adults rather than pre-adolescents. 


When I began to teach German in the first grade after many years of college 
teaching, Ifound great difficulty in adjusting myself to the limited vocabulary 
and knowledge of six-year-olds. I had to be reminded by the classroom teacher 
that the children had not yet been taught to count to one hundred and that, as far 
as geography was concerned, the concepts of Europe and Germany could not be 
very clear tothem. The average American specialist would probably not have 
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had much practice with the familiar second-person pronouns du and ihr, nor the 
corresponding verb forms which are indispensable in the elementary ‘classroom. 
The same is true of the tu form in French. Some of my colleagues in Spanish 
maintain that Vd. is satisfactory for elementary classes, but there are others 
who disagree. On page 37 of the Reports of the Working Committees of the 
Northeast Conference on Teaching of FL's, we find the following categorical 
statement: ''Although the Vd. form has been the one traditionally used in the 
classroom, the entrance of Spanish into the elementary school requires that the 
teacher use td when addressing the pupils and that the pupils use this form when 
speaking to each other.'' It takes time for one who has been trained to work with 
older children or adults to learn to use songs, games, realia and visual aids to 
the extent that is desirable and effective in the elementary school. Physically, 
elementary school instruction is much more demanding than high school or 
college teaching. The classroom teacher, on the other hand, is at an obvious 
disadvantage as far as competence in the foreign language is concerned. 


Other questions which arise are: Which language or languages shall we 
teach?- What can we do about children who transfer from a school which teaches 
Spanish to a school which teaches French? How can we best integrate the foreign 
language instruction with the rest of the elementary program? Although it is 
relatively easy to start a FLES program, but how do you keep it going for four, 
five, or six years? 


The question of materials is not as troublesome as it used to be. The MLA 
and the AAT's are busily turning out teachers’ guides. They have already pub- 
lished guides in French and Spanish for grades three and four, as well as 
German for grade three. Committees are now working on guides for earlier and 
later grades. The difficult task is obtaining teachers. It is not hard to find 
someone who has enough foreign language competence to begin a FLES program, 
but the further up the line you go, the harder it becomes. Where regular class- 
room teachers are used for the foreign language, can we provide enough summer 
courses, workshops and in-service training courses. to keep our regular 
teachers ahead of the pupils? Furthermore, do the teachers have the time and 
motivation to do all this extra work? Where specialists are used, the situation 
is different. The longer the program lasts, the closer the specialist comes to 
the vocabulary and type of language for which he has probably been trained. On 
the other hand, he has to understandthe psychology of learning for children at 
several age levels and how to fit the foreign language instruction into the study 


program of these various grades. 


The junior high school, especially grades seven and eight, is probably the 
weakest spotin our educational system as far as foreign languages are concerned. 
Since it has been traditional to start a foreign language in the ninth grade, many 
districts where foreign languages have been introduced into the elementary 
schools find that there is a break in continuity at the junior high school level. 
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Where FLES is begun in grade three or grade four, or earlier, itis usually 
carried through grade six in a six-three-three or six-six system. Very often 
no provision is made to continue the foreign language in grades seven and eight. 
A Committee of the Northeast Conference surveyed junior high schools in various 
cities in different parts of the United States where some sort of foreign language 
program was being carried on in the elementary grades. Out of thirty-seven 
communities, twenty-two have no language instruction in the seventh grade, and 
twenty have none in the eighth grade. In other words, there is a break in conti- 
nuity of foreign language instruction in the majority of schools surveyed. One 
reason for this is the lack of proper communication and cooperation between 
the various parts of our educational system. Another reason is the difficulty of 
adding another subject to the curriculum, but there are ways of solving this 
problem. If five hours a week can not be spared for a foreign language, perhaps 
two hours can be squeezed out. Even two half-periods a week would help to 
maintain continuity until the student can go back to daily foreign language 
classes in the ninth grade. 


At the senior high school level one must decide whether students who have 
had FLES are to be put in the same class with students who are being introduced 
to the foreign language for the first time. Do we have tests to evaluate progress 
made in FLES to assist in placement in high school courses? What kind of 
courses are we to offer in senior high school? As increasing numbers of FLES 
pupils come into high school the courses and the materials should be modified 
to utilize fully what has been learned in FLES, Instead of using traditional books 
presenting the grammar of the foreign language through English and from the 
point of view of English grammar, it will be possible to teach the structure of 
the foreign language through the foreign tongue, drawing on the backlog of usage 
which the students have acquired in their elementary school program. More- 
ever, in FLES the pupil has the thrill of active use of the foreign language, 
which provides excellent motivation. It would indeed be a shame to lose this 
advantage. 


The high school teacher will have to have more preparation than was pre- 
viously the required minimum. If students take four years of a foreign language 
in high school after several years of FLES, they can obviously go more deeply 
into the study of the foreign language than before and may even be able to study 
the foreign literature in the same way they study English literature at the high 
school level. This may not cause too much difficulty to the teacher who majored 
in the foreign language while at college, but it is estimated that one-third of the 
people who teach foreign languages in our high schools are specialists in some 
other field. Frequently in our smaller high schools English majors are hired 
to teach one or two foreign language classes as part of their teaching load. One 
solution for this problem is the recommendation recently made by Dr. Conant 
for consolidation of smaller schools into bigger ones in which full-time foreign 
language specialists can be employed. 
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It is to be hoped that some students who have had several years of one 
foreign language in elementary school will not only continue with language in 
high school, but will also add another foreign language for four years in high 
school. After having acquired control of one foreign language they will have 
confidence to go onto another. We hope this will also be true iin:college. As 
one of the Working Committees of the Northeast Conference points out, on page 3 
of the Reports: 


A student's success in a minimum sequential 
study of one modern foreign language implies 
that there will be more likelihood of an oppor- 
tunity for him to study _in-college a second or 
third foreign language among the less usually 
taught languages: Russian, Chinese, Arabic, 
etc. 


We all know how important this is for our State Department and Foreign Service. 


At the college level the impact of FLES increases in geometric proportion. 
For one thing, it will be more difficult than ever before to assess achievement 
of students who come from a variety of FLES and high school backgrounds. 
There probably will bea greater need to evaluate proficiency by placement 
examinations rather than by number of years of study. Our testing procedure 
will have to include oral and auditory tests. It is relatively easy to test com- 
prehension with a printed examination which can be machine scored, but how 
can we evaluate speaking ability without consuming aninordinate amount of time? 
As our enrollments increase in proportion to the increasing birth-rate of the 
forties, this consideration becomes more and more important. 


Most of us who teach foreign languages in college are spending a good deal 
of our time teaching material which is really not of college level. Elementary 
and intermediate language courses really belong in the elementary school or 
high school and that is just where they will be, if FLES continues to grow and 
expand. Then the college professor will be able to devote his time to teaching 
advanced courses in language and literature, as does the professor of English. 
Elementary and intermediate courses will be required mainly for students who 
are beginning a second or third language. Of course, there may be some 
instructors who have become accustomed to the same comfortable routine year 
after year and will look askance at the change, but most instructors will prob- 
ably welcome the challenge of more advanced courses. 


The greater period of foreign language study from elementary school up 
through college will make it possible to add greater depth to other subjects of 
study. A student who has been exposed to six or eight years of French or 
German can be expected to read articles or books in the foreign language on 
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history, geography, economics, sociology, anthropology, chemistry, biology, 
physics, etc. Unfortunately, even in our graduate schools this is not always 
possible today. By the same token our foreign language majors can acquire a 
more thorough command of their field than has been possible in the past, since 
they will have a greater command of the language and more familiarity with the 
literature when they enter college. 


One of our biggest concerns in the next few years will be the preparation of 
teachers of FLES. Teachers in general are in short supply, and modern lan- 
guage teachers are no exception. Where are we going to get enough foreign 
language specialists, over and above those needed for secondary schools and 
colleges, to staff our expanding FLES programs? One answer is to provide in- 
service language workshops for our regular elementary classroom teachers. 

Of course, enrollment in such programs should be strictly on a voluntary basis, 
because only adults who are well motivated can hope to acquire reasonable pro- 
nunciation and accent, and there is no point in giving the child a poor model to 
imitate. 


Some of our regular elementary school teachers will probably be attending: 
Language Institutes this summer under the provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. However, only four such institutions have been approved 
for 1959. If Congress appropriates the additional funds authorized under the Act, 
there will be several times that number in 1960, so that every interested teacher 
will find one close to home. Moreover, since those accepted will be paid $75 
per week plus $15 for each dependent to attend the institute, there will be strong 
motivation for enrollment. 


An attack can be made on the problem from another angle by offering more 
modern language in teacher-training institutions. At the University of Delaware 
we have worked out an Area of Interest for students in elementary education, 
including three years of French, German, or Spanish, plus a FLES Workshop 
which consists of observation of a demonstration class, as well as discussion 
of the theory of FLES, methods, techniques, materials, realia, activities, and 
so forth. 


In preparing students to teach FLES we can not be satisfied with merely 
putting them through traditional courses which usually provide them with the 
type of vocabulary required for the study and appreciation of literature. Even 
a college graduate who has majored in a modern foreign language is not likely 
to know all the vocabulary required in the FLES classroom. Perhaps we can 
give special courses using FLES Teacher's Guides as the study materials. 


To sum up, FLES affects not only the elementary school, but also the junior 
and senior high schools, as well as the college and university. The introduction 
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of this new study creates new situations at all stages concerning curric- 
ulum, continuity, testing, materials, and teaching preparation, to mention 
only a few items. It therefore behooves all those interested in foreign 
languages to try to improve communication and cooperation with their 
colleagues at all levels so that our students will get the best quality and 
maximum amount of foreign language experience from the beginning to 

the end of their education. 


A paper presented at the 


Twelfth University of Kentucky 

Foreign Language Conference 
Lexington, Kentucky 

1959 
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THE SHORT-LIVED THAW IN RECENT SOVIET LITERATURE 


By Max Oppenheimer, Jr., Florida State University 


The unduly sensational publicity accorded Boris Pasternak's Dr. Zhivago, 
together with a somewhat inaccurate interpretation of the reasons for which this 
novel was censored and banned by the Soviet Government, has led most Americans 
to believe that Pasternak is the only writer ever to have dared criticize the Soviet 
régime. Such a belief actually places a good portion of recent Soviet literature in 
a false perspective. 


As most students of Soviet affairs and more specifically of Soviet literary 
matters know, the new generation in the USSR is skeptical about Marxism and 
Leninism and is fast becoming apolitical. In the opinion of many Soviet experts, 
this is the real reason for the condemnation of Dr. Zhivago. The Kremlin leaders 
reacted violently to Pasternak, not because his novel was anti-communist, which 
it is not, but because it is totally apolitical. As Klaus Mehnert so rightly points 
out in his Soviet Man, Pasternak's main message is that only the human soul is 
important, external events are not. Pasternak's characters look down on history, 
including the Bolshevist revolution, from such towering, sublime heights that these 
events appear totally insignificant to them. They are not against the revolution, 
but they refuse to identify themselves with it. At the end of the book, Lara, 
Zhivago's mistress, standing near her dead lover's coffin, says: "The riddle of 
life, the riddle of death, the enchantment of genius, yes, these things. were ours. 
We understood them. But the small worries of practical life, petty things like the 
reshaping of the planet, these things, no thank you, they are not for us." 


In the eyes of the Soviets, the ignoring of the Bolshevist revolution and of its 
colossal social achievements threatens the very foundation of Communism and its 
ideology. Had Pasternak merely been an independent, Khrushchev and the Party 
would have shrugged their shoulders and told him not to repeat such a mistake in 
his writingse But since they recognize in Soviet youth a strong tendency toward 
considering the human personality in preference to outside events such as the 
Seven-year plan and the rise of Communism, they want to suppress all authors 
fostering such thoughts. They do not want the Russian people to think too much, 
and they are concerned, as we shall see, that the younger generation especially 
is beginning to think for itself, in an artistic and creative search for the truth. 


Stalin's death in 1953 brought about a marked change in Soviet letters. The 
subsquent period is often referred to as "The Thaw, " after the novel of the same 
name by Ilya Erenburg, who possesses a very keen scent for any changes in the 
political régime of the USSR. It was as though spring had finally arrived after 
the long bitter winter of the Stalin period with its icy hold on and unrelenting 
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regimentation of Soviet literary activity. The latter, nauseatingly uniform and 
geared to Communist Party demands, seemed to awaken and stir from a long, 
paralyzing deep-freeze. Examples of this "Thaw," or "revisionism" as it is 
also called, abound in the Soviet literature of the post-Stalin period. 


Six weeks after Stalin's death, the lyric poetess, Olga Berggolts, deplored 
the lack of human warmth and real love or passion in Soviet writings. Ilya 
Erenburg publicly expressed the criticism that the controlled regimented Soviet 
literature depicted not human beings and feelings, but machines and production 
processes. He remarked that even before the revolution the worst tsarist censors 
or editors would not have dared to tell Tolstoy or Gorky what they could or could 
not write, while the USSR kept dictating themes and subjects to Soviet authors. 
The Soviet critic, W. Pomerantsev, attacked Soviet books as being stereotyped 
assembly-line products, wherein all reality was distorted so as to appear idealized 
and artificially embellished: even black bread assumed a lighter hue. Pomerantsev 
bitterly criticized authors for slavishly following the Party line and sneeringly de- 
picted them as sitting by their radios, listening to news broadcasts, and trembling 
lest a shift in the political wind plunge their latest literary efforts into obsoles- 
cence. As an example, subsequent to de-Stalinization, i. e., after the cult and 
worship of Stalin had been officially jettisoned, many a novel woven around Stalin 
was rejected by government publishing houses, and the hapless authors either had 
to pay back the fees advanced to them or rewrite their works. 


Vera Panova's novel, The Seasons, which appeared soon after Stalin's death, 
attacked corruption in the Soviet régime, especially among higher party officials. 
In her book, one of these officials has a villa built for himself with government 
funds and registers it in his mother-in-law's name. Since he and the local party 
secretary work hand in hand, their dishonest schemes and orgies go unpunished. 
Soviet critics praised Panova's novel for its accurate descriptions of Soviet life, 
but the Party soon criticized it as "petty-bourgeois" for not following the rules of 
Socialist Realism, that is, for describing life as it is rather than as it should be. 


V. Dudintsev, in his novel Not By Bread Alone, also exposed the corruption, 
dishonesty, and weaknesses of higher Soviet officials. He tells the story of the 
trials and tribulations of the inventor Lopatkin and of how Soviet officials and 
scientists, out of sheer jealousy, prevent recognition of his brilliant invention, 

a superior process for casting cement pipes. Eventually the hero does triumph. 
Another very similar story depicting the fight of an idealistic inventor against 
Soviet bureaucracy is Daniel Granin's One's Own Opinion. An even more violent 
attack against the prevailing greed, ambition, and incompetence is to be found in 
Leonid Zorin's drama, The Guests, which had a short run during the winter of 
1953-1954. In this play one of the characters even asks outright how the upper 
social class originated in the supposedly classless Communist society. 
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In September and October of 1956, Marietta Shaginyan, writing in the 
Literary Gazette, objectively praised England and the individual freedom enjoyed 
by its citizens. She was particularly impressed by the fact that one can buy city 
maps there, while a map of Moscow is unobtainable, and she proceeded to admire 
many other aspects of English life. One of Russia's angry young men, the Siberian 
poet Eugene Evtushenko, reflecting the feeling of many Soviet citizens, in 1958 
poured out his desire to explore the world lying beyond the borders of the USSR. 
Still another poet, S. Kirsanov, wrote a long allegorical poem, "Seven Days of 
the Week, " about an inventor who designed a new heart to replace the old, hard- 
ened one of the Soviet people. However, the commission appointed by the govern- 
ment to pass on the merits of his invention rejects it. They want a heart capable 
of paradoxically opposed feelings and actions, such as love and hate, calumny and 
flattery; a heart that can be made to cheer or be silent, at will; one that, should 
it stop functioning, will not requirea cardiograph--a shot of liquor will set it going 
again. 


In the fall of 1956, when the USSR was hard pressed by events in Poland 
and Hungary, there appeared an anthology entitled Literary Moscow, which con- 
tained an abundance of anti-Soviet material. Then in the spring of 1957, some 
authors, among them Dudintsev, demanded greater literary freedom: they wanted 
their works to reflect reality as itis. Dudintsev invoked this right on patriotic 
grounds as he recalled how World War II tragically showed that previous claims 
and written propaganda concerning Soviet air superiority over the Germans were 
quite untrue. In the face of such an unabashed request, Khrushchev himself had 
to intervene. The "Thaw" was virtually over and icy winds were blowing again. 
Dudintsev recanted and promised in the future to follow the guiding directives of 
Party. 


However, some authors did continue to elude censorship until late 1958. 
One of these was the above-mentioned poet Evtushenko. He translated into 
Russian a long poem "Difficult Conversation, " written by an Armenian poet, 
Paruir Sevak, attacking government and Party interference in a man's private 
life. The poem relates the thoughts of a man who has just been condemned by a 
Party cell meeting for committing adultery with a married woman: the Board first 
tells him to be reasonable in matters of the heart and finally advises him to be at 
least discreet. In his own poem, "Zima Station, " Evtushenko re-expresses the 
search for truth increasingly encountered among the younger Soviet generation. 
His autobiographical poem describes the author's visit to his native Siberian vil- 
lage, Zima, and constantly reiterates the need for Russians to think and to continue 
thinking patiently for a long time in order to understand the problems they are 
facing. 


The "Thaw" was brought to a definite end by the Third Congress of Writers 
of the USSR held in mid-May, 1959. The Congress stressed the r6dle which Soviet 
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writers are expected to play in helping Khrushchev's régime implement the Seven- 
year Plan for economic development. The high point of the Congress was marked 
by Khrushchev's "off-the-cuff'' speech, which linked with the crime of political 
revisionism any demands on the part of Soviet writers for more creative freedom. 
Khrushchev also expressed concernfor the harmonious development of promising 
young writers, directing, in fact, that any who showed a penchant toward independ- 
ent thought be placedunderthe tutelage of the Writers' Association. This was a 
renewed warning against deviating from the officially endorsed doctrine of Socialist 
Realism. According to the latter, the sole reality acceptableinthe works of 
Soviet writers is that which depicts only themes, situations, and characters 
reflecting the desires of the Soviet régime and which supports or propagandizes 
the "building of Communism." The Party's Central Committee in its message 
to.the Writers' Congress made it plain that the Writers' Association was expected 
to ''consolidate the creative forces of Soviet writers and strengthen their ideo- 
logical unity. "' 


In Russia menof letters have traditionally been regarded as teachers and 
spiritual guides, and as influential molders ofthenation's moods. Stalin is said 
to have called them "engineers of human souls.'' Therefore, discussions at the 
Third Writers' Congress endeavored to show that the primary purpose of Soviet 
literature is a didactic one, namely,the molding of the Soviet maninto the image 
desired by the Party. Khrushchev made it quite clear that the central task of 
literature did not, as the Revisionists claimed, consist of discovering all sorts 
of vices and shortcomings while ignoringthe great achievements of Soviet society. 
He continuedthus: ''Now hear this,dear friends, if there is anyone whocan safely 
and without fear unmask and reveal vices and shortcomings, it is the Party 
and its Central Committee" (Pravda, May 24, 1959). However, Khrushchev did 
ask that the Revisionists be forgiven their mistakes. He added warningly that 
the Party forgives but never forgets: ''One must not reproachthem for their past 
errors, one must not constantly point one's finger at them. . . but onemust not 
forget, either. As they say, one must 'tie a knot' justincase, so that,when nec- 
essary, one can take a look at it and see how many knots were tied and to whom 
they belong.'' The Soviet writer, Khrushchev concluded, is not an independent 
st artist but owes absolutely everything to the Party and the government. 


In short, the Soviet régime once again emphasized the utilitarian purpose 
of Soviet literature. The Central Committee of the Communist Party, in its 
message to the Congress (Pravda, May 23, 1959) said: ''The high calling of 

ue the Soviet writer is to unfold truthfully and imaginatively the beauty of the 
heroic toil of the people and the grandeur and majesty of the struggle for 
Communism, to be an-impassioned propagandist of the Seven-year Plan, 
to uproot the survivals of capitalism in the consciousness of the people, 

and to assist in the removal of any obstacle to our progress."' 
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If such trite slogans express the policy which will once again govern the 
literary output in the USSR, we can look forward to many more dull and boring 
Soviet literary works. Khrushchev may have to repeat his complaint voiced to 
the Third Writers' Congress when he admitted that he must frequently rub his 
eyes and prick himself with a pin in order to keep awake while reading Soviet 
‘masterpieces: 


A paper presented at the 


South Atlantic 
Modern Language Association 
Atlanta, Georgia 
1959 
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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM THE ABBE DE SAINT-PIERRE 
TO VOLTAIRE 


By Merle L. Perkins, University of California 


In 1712, date of the first edition of the celebrated Projet de paix perpétuelle, 
Saint-Pierre was also advocating reforms for the French Academy: 


Quand je songe au peu d'utilité des ouvrages que 
demande le cardinal de Richelieu aux quarante plus 
grands et plus beaux esprits du royaume en com- 
paraison de ceux qu'il en aurait pu attendre 4 
l'avenir pour l'utilité de la patrie et qu'il ne leur 
demande aucun progrés ni dans la morale ni dans 
la politique, je ne saurais m'empécher de croire 
qu'il a craint sans raison les progres qu'elle 
pourrait faire dans la politique, puisqu'il ne nous 
recommande seulement que des progrés dans 
mati®res que l'on peut traiter d'amusements d'enfants 
et de connaissances que l’on enseigne ordinairement 
dans les colltges.! 


During the rest of his life he kept insisting that members should strive to 
make their activities more useful. Writers who do not belong to the Academy & 
"auront toujours liberté de choisir les sujets de leurs travaux, " but those elected : 
or "auxquels l'état fournit des pensions" must be guided in their work by a new 
Académie politique whose recommendations are to be enforced by the "conseil de 
l'intérieur de 1'Etat.'' This preference for "responsibility" over 'freedom" would 
make literature an efficient instrument of the state. 


The concept requires that the artist attain full and effective rapport with his 
public. Knowledge of man's nature and condition derived from the sciences helps 
him evaluate the numerous methods of influencing an audience. He discounts the 
appeal to intellect. Most men cannot be affected by the arguments of reason con- 
ceived as the opposite of passion, whether "la modération de Socrate, " ''l'austérité 
des maximes des stofciens, or "les maximes de l'Evangile. "3 Imagination, on 
the other hand, because it excites the emotions, leaves an impression on man. 
Pascal is a case in point. Since he was born with poor health, he was "d'un 
tempérament plus sensible." ''La délicatesse de son tempérament" gave him "sur 
tous les objets des sentiments plus délicats et plus distingués.'' This sensitivity, 
combined with his ability to 'raisonner avec force et justesse, '' permitted him to 
"branler et terrasser" his readers.* The control which a religious fanatic has 
over his followers lies in this unwitting surrender to intense subjective feeling. 
Such a leader is the first to be deceived by his visions, which spread to others as 
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if by contagion. His fantasies are in no sense calculated, because "il faut trop 
d'esprit pour faire sentir, pour faire croire ce que l'on ne sent point, ce que 
l'on ne croit point... 5 Imagination, stirring the hearts of men, is able to 
destroy the very fear of violence which first drove them into society and made 
them respect authority. It follows that if the writer is to employ this dangerous 
force, he must do so with extreme care. 


A clue to its safe use is supplied by the motivation of the average man. He 
wants ''sa conservation, '' preservation of life and limb. He wants to retain "ses 
lois, ses coutumes, ses opinions, ses moeurs; il cherche a augmenter sa religion, 
ses biens, ses commodités et les agréments que peut lui causer la société. "© 
These can be called innocent passions as opposed to antisocial "passions injustes"' 

r "plaisirs, honneurs, os appartiennent aux autres et que nous essayons d'obtenir 
par des voies injustes.''’ Novels, plays, and biographies should present this strug- 
gle between desires which build society and those which threaten it. Beauty, 
amusement, or instruction in the utile dulci sense are no longer the primary goals 
of art. Literature must reinforce good habits by associating the reader's emo- 
tional reactions with the passions and deeds of great men. The value of a play is 
measured by its ability to make the audience feel deeply the serious issues at 
stake and to respond with sentiment favorable to virtuous action: ''Le po®te est 
une espece de peintre, qui par la beauté de ses images . . . peut nous inspirer 
le désir de pratiquer la vertu et la crainte de tomber dans les vices.'' The writer 
by "l'image vive et nafve des passions'' must sway men to ''surpasser leurs pareils 
en vertus et en talents utiles 4 la patrie. 18 


The Abbé often speaks of having members of the Academy rewrite the plays 
of Corneille and Racine to meet these specifications. A better idea of his inten- 
tions may be gathered from the following letter, dated ''Jeudi 1 octobre 1739 au 
palais Roial, "' in which Voltaire's History of Charles XII (1731) is preferred to his 
other works.? Apparently in Saint-Pierre' S 0 opinion this h history implemented his 
own literary formula, since with dramatic interest and spirited style it offered a 
powerful condemnation of a famous prince and warrior whose pride and unjust am- 
bitions brought disaster and suffering to his people. 


Copie d'une lettre de M. l'abbé de Saint-Pierre a M. de Voltaire 
"Je vous remercie monsieur de l'ouvrage que vous 
m'avez envoyé. En revanche en voila un autre en manuscrit 

un peu plus ample que l'imprimé. 10 

"Je ne l'ai fait qu'en faveur des excellans auteurs 
pour les inviter 4 mieux choisir qu'ils ne font pour 
l'utilité publique le sujet de leurs ouvrages. 

"Je vous dirai méme que lors que je l'ai revu 
l'année passée j'ai plusieurs fois pansé 4 vous en 
disant c'est dommage qu'un tel génie n'ait pas visé 
plus haut en sortant du collége et n'ait pas de bonne heure 
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examiné quels sont les sujets les plus importans 
au bonheur de chaque homme en particulier et de 
la société en général morale et politique. 

"Mais comme il est ancore dans la vigueur de 
l'esprit ne pouroit il pas se mettre bientdt 4 niveau 
de nos meilleurs moralistes et de nos meilleurs 
politiques et ne plus donner que des histoires des 
vies des plus grans hommes et des histoires des 
reégnes des rois illustres. 

"Voila ce que j'ai pansé aprez avoir lu votre 
ouvrage sur Charles douze seulemant de la premitre 
édition. J'ai pansé un peu plus profondémant que 
d'autres sur la morale et sur la politique mais je n'ai 
pas animé mes pansées la comparaison de ce que vous 
savez animer les vostres. Or quelle déférance pour 
l'agrémant et pour l'utilité des lecteurs. 

"Destinez le reste de vostre vie non plus 4 
divertir les dames d'esprit et d'autres anfans. Songez 
a instruire les hommes, & instruire ceux qui nous 
instruisent et a gouverner ceux qui nous gouvernent, 
enfin donnez nous des modeles d'histoire. Il est vrai 
qu'il faut pour cela une grande ambition et une grande 
patiance et je ne sais ancore si vous en avez assez 
mais essayez et laissez 1a vos ouvrages de gloriole pour 
marcher ainsi vers le sublime de la gloire." 

Signé l'abbé de Saint-Pierre 
Paradis aux bienfaisants 


NOTES 
Charles Irénée de Castel, Abbé de Saint-Pierre (1658-1743), MS. 7929, os 
Neuchatel. This uncatalogued collection of manuscripts contains a mass of 
the Abbé's notes given to Rousseau after the death of Saint-Pierre. The pas- 
sage cited is of particular interest because it was crossed out in manuscript 
(Discours sur les travaux de l'Académie frangaise, 1712). 
Saint-Pierre, Ouvrages de politique (Rotterdam: Beman, 1729-1741), IV, 
152-158, 
Saint-Pierre, Projet de paix perpétuelle (Utrecht: Schouten, 1713-1717), II, 


96-97. 

MS. 7929. 5. Ouvrages, IV, 122. 6. Paix, Il, 96. 

MS. 7929. 8. Ouvrages, IV, 152; VI, 9; XI, 245. 

The letter appears in MS. 7929. It seemed advisable not to modify the spel- 
ling. 


This appears to be tome four of the Ouvrages de politique. Published in 1733, 
this volume presents some of the Abbé's ideas for making ''l'Académie des 
bons écrivains plus utile a l'état." 
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EDUARD VON KEYSERLING AS ESSAYIST AND LITERARY CRITIC 


By William Webb Pusey III, Washington and Lee University 


During the middle years of the first decade of the twentieth century Eduard 
von Keyserling was at the height of his literary reputation. By the end of 1907 
four plays of his had been performed and published, a number of his shorter sto- 
ries had come out in the influential monthly, Die neue Rundschau, 2 and two of his 
best short novels, Beate und Mareile and Dumala, had appeared in print. 3 An 
avid attender of premitres and a colorful frequenter of'the literary café, Keyser- 
ling was a conspicuous and noted personage in the active literary life of Munich, 
until in 1908 total blindness and increasing physical disability forced him to with- 
draw into painful obscurity. 


In accordance with the wish expressed in his will, Keyserling's posthumous 
papers, including notes on his Italian trip of 1899-1900 and on the fine arts in Italy, 
were carefully destroyed by his sister, Hedwig, and their friend, Baroness Marie 
Sacken. > However, between 1904 and 1907, during the period when he was a prom- 
inent man of letters in the Bavarian capital, Keyserling wrote at least six literary 
and philosophical essays and reviews. Together with a review, which appeared 
less than a year before his death in 1918, these constitute, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, his entire surviving critical production.” Thus, in addition to 
their not inconsiderable intrinsic worth, they have a special interest and value to 
us for the introduction they give to Keyserling's Weltanschauung and for the com- 
mentary they contain on the art of writing and on the themes--comfort, death, and 
love--which are basic to his creative work. 


It was appropriate that Keyserling, a playwright of acknowledged although 
not unchallenged reputation, should be called upon by a leading Berlin newspaper, 
Der Tag, to review the Munich premitre of a new play by an important contempo- 
rary dramatist, Georg Hirschfeld. Influenced by Ibsen and Hauptmann, Hirsch- 
feld had written such naturalistic and sentimental pieces as Die Miitter, which 
had been performed by the Freie Bithne in Berlin in 1895, and Agnes Jordan (1898). 
Hirschfeld's Nebeneinander had its first performance at the Miinchener Residenz- 
theater on March 25, 1904. Otto Brahm, formerly director of the Freie Biihne, 
was in the audience, and the play was well enough received that despite a mixed 
reaction to its final act the author was repeatedly called for. 7 


Keyserling's review is quite brief, straightforward, and generally favorable ® 
Just as Agnes Jordan is a tragedy of the monotonous life, whose oppressiveness 
the characters cannot escape, Hirschfeld's new drama seems to Keyserling to be 
a tragedy of superficiality, in which most of the people hide from one another, 
as if they had signed a mutual contract of artificiality. The reviewer then pro- 
ceeds to detail uncritically the dreary plot of this picture of middle-class man- 
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ners, explaining in passing the significance of the title '"Nebeneinander": Since 
the love of the married couple consists only of cheerfulness and mutual consider- 
ation with all cares and dissonances carefully hidden, their marriage is only an 
external bond. The man and wife merely coexist (stehen nebeneinander) "like 
things that only touch with their outer surfaces." 


Keyserling ends his review with comments on the technical aspects of 
Nebeneinander, a subject that was bound to be of particular interest to him as a 
practicing playwright. Hirschfeld again shows his fine craftsmanship in details. 
The characters are seen at close range, with the exact and carefully analytical 
glance, contends Keyserling, of nearsighted eyes, which doctors say have the 
healthiest vision. However, in contrast to his earlier dramas, a stronger tend- 
ency to theatrical exaggeration asserts itself in Nebeneinander. While in Agnes 
Jordan the spectator becomes slowly but inescapably, as it were, entangled in 
the gray melancholy of these human fates, in the present play it appears to Keyser- 
ling that the suspense is tenser and the denouement louder. Even if this tech- 
nique is less compelling, it certainly adds to the immediate stage effect which, 
Keyserling notes, resulted in abundant applause from the audience at the Residenz- 


theater. 


Keyserling, to be sure, finds the tone of the carefully rehearsed presenta- 
tion a little too elegiac and mild, for we must be made to feel how these people, 
who only pretend to one another, are chilled to the marrow. They are all wear- 
ing masks which assume a fatal power over their true personalities. 


Other reviewers of Hirschfeld's mediocre piece tended to be more analytical 
and less charitable than Keyserling. Thus, for instance, parodist, playwright, 
and professional drama critic Hanns von Gumppenberg attacked the play's unat- 
tractive, depressing, and pedestrian atmosphere. His view that its hero was 
really a "perfect weakling'' was shared by theater critic Leopold Weber. Another 
commentator challenged Hirschfeld's thesis that in this marriage the couple only 
coexisted, since in fact externally they were living very happily with each other 
before the catastrophe. In still another review the play was found faulty in dra- 
matic economy, its exposition overly broad, and its conclusion too drawn out. 


More rewarding to the modern reader, and much more original, is Keyser- 
ling's twelve-page article ''Zur Psychologie des Komforts, '' which came out about 
a year later, inthe spring of 1905, in Die neue Rundschau. 10 Wayne Wonderley 
has called attention to this 'undeservedly neglected'' essay and has established 
parallels between its theories and two of Keyserling's typical stories, Harmonie 
(which also first appeared in Die neue Rundschau in the same year) and Abendliche 


Hauser (1913). 


Keyserling's provocative ideas on comfort are briefly as follows: Since the 
"harmonious, flawless co-operation of body and mind for the ego, '' which con- 
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stitutes comfort, cannot always be attained, our surroundings--our house, our 
room, our bed--can be arranged as partial substitutes. The creation of a suit- 
able environment, in which man's wishes will be effortlessly fulfilled, has been 
a cultural objective through the centuries. Thus the Greeks and Romans and the 
people of southern Europe, the men of the Renaissance, the French of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and the Englishmen of the modern period have 
all shaped the world around them so that they could find comfort in ways that are 
characteristic of their temperaments and civilizations. Solitary and individual- 
istic by nature, the German wants more restricted, personal, and well-ordered 
surroundings than does the vivacious and gregarious inhabitant of southern 
Europe; he wants a familiar domesticity to which he can return and find solace 
after lonely and daring flights of the imagination. 


Keyserling deprecates the modern trend to the impersonal, push-button com- 
fort of the hotel room. Inthe general 'Americanizing of comfort'!@ he sees the 
danger that the mind may well become so absorbed in devising means to satisfy 
the body that it will neglect its own objectives. 


For Keyserling the country estate remains the last true refuge of individual 
comfort. Here man becomes one with his environment, here where everything 
is arranged for his personal ease he finds a renewal of life when existence be- 
comes painful and depressing. 


The veritable guardian of comfort is woman. By the ability to give her own 
tone to the environment, by empathy with the things around her, she makes com- 
fort personal and gives support, solace, and co-operation which, according to 
Keyserling, is the strict meaning of comfort and his definition of the part woman 
is intended to play in life. 


In 'Zur Psychologie des Komforts"' the Baltic aristocrat, transplanted to 
urban Munich, nostalgically evokes the leisurely world of his youth in Courland 
and delineates the aristocratic atmosphere of comfort that prevails not — in 
Harmonie and Abendliche Hauser, but also, as Mr. Wonderley suggests, | in 
Keyserling's other stories, it can be established, from Beate und Mareile (1903) 
and Bunte Herzen (1908) to Fiirstinnen (1915) and the posthumous Feiertagskinder 
(1919). His contention that a harmonious, carefully organized, and individualized 
environment can facilitate intellectual activity and help compensate for the dis- 
cords of daily living may not seem psychologically original. However, sucha 
view is not irrelevant in our contemporary world of tension and tranquilization. 


While in general the affinity between Keyserling and the book he reviewed 
or the topic he wrote upon is obvious, it is hard to see what attracted him, with 
his skeptical turn of mind, to Rudolf Kassner's diffuse and mystical Die Moral 


der Musik. Austrian cultural philosopher, essayist, and translator of Plato, 
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Kassner (born 1873) is probably best known for his work on the theory of physiog- 
nomy, traces of which interest are already visible in this early book. /© at any 
rate, the personal relationship between the two eventually became very close. 
Kassner visited the German writer regularly in his last days and is said to have 
broken out in sobs at his funeral. 


In his long appreciation of Die Moral der Musik in Die neue Rundschau of 
190618 Keyserling attempts to summarize and clarify Kassner's abstruse and par- 
adoxical thoughts. He explains the philosopher's specialized terminology (alle- 
gory, symbol, form, rhythm, music, etc.) and illustrates his discussion with 
numerous quotations from the text. Today's reader would probably be little im- 
pressed with Kassner's sententious, mystical aestheticism, particularly if he 
should persevere to the last page to learn that its culmination is "die ganze Musik 
Richard Wagners.' * Keyserling, on the other hand, has not a single word of 
disapprobation, only enthusiastic praise, for this "rich, significant, and stim- 
ulating book.'' One canonly surmise that it was perhaps their common esteem 
for Kant, 20and Kassner's admiration of form, style, and the philosophical unity 
of existence, that appealed to the Austrian's "unforgettable friend, Eduard von 
Keyserling. ''21 


Later in the same year a brief review of a now obscure little collection of 
lyrics by the Austrian poet, translator, and art historian Benno Geiger (born 
1882) also appeared in Die neue Rundschau.2* This revealing and important short 
essay is as close as Keyserling ever came to publishing an explicit statement of 
his own views on writing. It is also, so far as I know, the fiction writer's only 
venture into the field of poetry criticism. Significantly, it is distinguished by a 
lucidity, warmth, and spontaneity sometimes lacking in his longer treatises. 


Preliminary to direct comment on Ein Sommeridyll Keyserling surveys the 
state of German lyric poetry in recent years and finds "'everywhere a nervous 
longing for strength, for abundance, for ardent feelings. Each $oet] felt he was 
a storm of passion, of physical feeling and pain. Verses of this kind give the 
impression that every word was underlined ten times in purple and gold." 


But now, Keyserling is happy to report, more muted and delicate strains are 
occasionally beginning to be heard again. As if characterizing his own impres- 
sionistic prose, he speaks of these voices 


which tell more softly and with greater restraint 

of the very subtle things in life, of the most fleeting 
moments that pass over our minds, a sudden gleam, 
a shadow, a dew, the finest threads; but it is just 
these from which the texture of our fate receives its 
luster. . .-. To understand [with Kierkegaard] the 
infinity of the moment, that is, the soul of lyric 
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poetry, is the essence of the verses of Storm and 
MoGrike; and the preciousness of such moments is 
so delicate, so transient, that the voice telling of 
it must grow soft, for loud reverberations, heavy 
adornment, and ardent colors will smother it. 
Rossetti calls the sonnet ''the monument of the mo- 
ment." 


Geiger's Ein Sommeridyll strikes Keyserling as just this kind of lyric poetry 
Its setting is a country estate where a young man and his girl--like Keyserling's 
characters “--listen to the summer night. No raging passion is in their love, 
but a happy, playful enjoyment of life's sweetest gifts, and a genteel reticence 
and selectivity of words. ''There is no more than that in these verses; but the 
fragrance of the grain, the moist breath of the evening meadows, the coming and 
going of summer sounds, that is in them." 


Turning from this almost rhapsodic appreciation of the muted, gossamer 
mood of Ein Sommeridyll, Keyserling ends his impressionistic manifesto with 
praise of Geiger's terza rima stanza, which he considers more flowing and more 
intimate than Dante's. Still Geiger's verses have something formal about them 
that spreads a gentle irony over the domestic scenes. The terza rima lays upon 
the expression the beneficial restraint of a noble formal tradition which, Keyser- 
ling concludes, 'we Germans always long for, and again and again so easily lose. 


Two essays that appeared in the winter of 1906-07 deal with themes close to 
Keyserling's heart and fundamental to his creative work: death and love. The 
first of these articles, in Der Tag, bears the significant title ''Das dramatische 
und das epische Sterben. "24 Dying as an occupation, '' Keyserling contends, 
"would not be suitable for a dramatic hero, who should be completely devoted to 
life, whose calling is life in heightened intensity. The death of the dramatic hero 
is thus a final illumination of his life . . .so to speak the climax of his ''vital- 
ity. '' So Hofmannsthal was very right in his drama, Der Tor und der Tod, in 
‘making Death a "beautiful youth who speaks and plays the violin.'' Since dying 
for its own sake is too poor in content to be dramatically useful, slow death with 
full psychological details is a misconception on the stage. ''The technique of 
dying does not belong to the technique of the drama. In the drama death is never 
realistic but entirely symbolic, '' Keyserling concludes. 


It is clear that here the playwright is summarizing the method he employed 
in at least his first three dramas. Each of these ends with the death of the prin- 
cipal character, but the death takes place either off stage (Der dumme Hans, 
Peter Hawel) or is presented very briefly (Ein Fritihlingsopfer). In his last play 
(Benignens Erlebnis), to be sure, the death of the young revolutionary is shown 
on the stage in some detail and seems more "epic" than "dramatic." 


"Epic'25 dying more nearly resembles real death, which Keyserling calls 
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only a great, mysterious triviality,'' ‘a turning away, a becoming silent, a 


quiet extinguishing of the lamps."' The long-lived patriarchs of Genesis and the 
heroes of the earlier Middle Ages, their desire for life satiated, knew how to die 
"epically.'' ''Death is truly epic only where it is the calm after the battle."' In 
real life, he believes, we should as far as possible adhere to the "epic" type of 
death. 


In distinguishing between the representation of death in the drama and in the 
narrative and finding the latter preferable in actual life, Keyserling seems al- 
most to be offering a footnote in explanation of his own turning from the form of 
the play to that of fiction. He is certainly defining a philosophy that pervades his 
novels and stories as well as his own life. The stoic acceptance of the inevitable 
and the inexplicable after a full life is characteristic of many of the aging aris- 
tocrats he portrays with such empathy, for example in Bunte Herzen, Dumala, or 
Feiertagskinder. 


In 'Das dramatische und das epische Sterben" Keyserling, with typical pes- 
simism, gives no indication of any belief in immortality. For the living, death 
is a disquieting, enigmatic curtain which ''remains definitively closed. "27 In its 
basic form it is "exhaustion of life''; its most graphic image is "the still, tired 
ebbing of the wave.'' Count Streith's symbolization of death in Fiirstinnen (1915) 
as a soft and distant sound from the sea, in which lies something cooling and re- 
leasing, "something like the thundering of the voice of infinity, '' could, however, 
mean that closer to his own end Keyserling hoped the curtain for him might not 
be impenetrable after all. 28 


"The struggle for love is the struggle for life, '' Keyserling states in connec- 
tion with growing old. The effort to achieve life through love is the theme of 
"Uber die Liebe, '' together with ''Zur Psychologie des Komforts, " and like it 
appearing in Die neue Rundschau, unquestionably his most important critical 
work. 


Keyserling's stories (and his plays) are predominantly love stories, and 
this fact gives his theoretical views on love, as he formulates them in "Uber die 
Liebe, ' an especial significance. It is apparent that the essay is conceived 
rather from a philosophical-theoretical than from a psychological-analytical 
point of view. Keyserling is writing here in the tradition of Kant, Kierkegaard, 
and the philosopher-sociologist Georg Simmel. The article reflects no know- 
ledge of Freud, whose literary influence does not seem yet to have spread be- 
yond Vienna. 30 


For Keyserling, the ego in its confrontation with the phenomenal world can- 
not be wrested from its loneliness by reason. ''Love alone creates outside us a 
life as valid as ours, '' bridges the gap from the ego to the external world. 31 after 
establishing this general principle Keyserling devotes the remainder of his essay 
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to considering various types of love--the love between the sexes, mother love, 
the need for affection in old age, friendship and, briefly, the love of the Christian 


saint. 


While in all nature the sexual instinct binds the sexes by a common need, 
in man the physical is so closely tied to the psychic that spiritual desireis always 
mixed with the physical. We desire not only the body, but also the entire person- 
ality of the other. We want to get back our own reality from the one we love, 
"as it were confirmed and verified.'' Man's thirst for life can never be fully 
satisfied, but love offers an increase and enrichment of life "in the solitude of 


individual existence. ''32 


Differentiating between the personality make-up of man and woman, Keyser- 
ling finds in the latter@s he had suggestedin''Zur Psychologie des Komforts"') an 
unproblematic immediacy toward the environment. A born partisan, a woman 
has the assurance and clarity in relationships that is lacking in man, a doubter 
for whom "basically no problem comes out even."' At the same time her mind 
is a very sensitive sounding board for "the softest melody of a thing and of nature, 
for all moods and rhythms that roam through the world. 133 


Consciously or unconsciously aware of the contrast and cracks in existence, 
man is drawn to woman by her wholeness and harmony. This antithesis, illus- 
trated, for example, in the relation between Faust and Gretchen or between 
Hamlet and Ophelia, Keyserling seems to consider universal. In this contrast 
lie not only the happiness, but also all the tragedies of love. 34 


Obviously no supporter of feminism, Keyserling finds happiness in love for 
every woman in absorbing, harmonizing, and reflecting the nature of the man she 
loves, and his happiness in finding his own image mirrored in her soul, ''softened 
and put in order, as it were transformed into a simpler, stiller reality. "35 The 
essayist concedes, to be sure, that there are plenty of men and women who do not 
get beyond the selfish wish to admire themselves in others, as if walking ina 
hall of mirrors. 36 


Love, ''the tireless dramatist,'' which dominates all conditions of human ex- 
istence, has achieved its "wonderful and uncanny power"! just because it com- 
bines the physical and nonphysical to draw the entire person under its spell. 37 
In the spiritual union there will always remain a residue of contradiction that 
puts in every love and happiness both excitement and something akin to pain. If 
differences are not compromised, the cruelest of all conflicts can ensue, in 
which each uses his most effective weapons--the man his cold reasonableness, 
the woman her hard positiveness. 38 The sole solution in the complex interaction 
of spirit and body is a miracle: love. 39 


Turning from the love of man and woman to "the wonderful feeling of mother 
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love,"' Keyserling finds in it the germ of the deepest suffering of the human 
soul. A mother is bound by the strongest fibers of her being to a life that must 
strive to free itself from her and go its own way independently. Maternal love 
is one-sided and thus represents a renunciation of mutual affection. It is also 
often the last refuge in the contest of love between man and woman. £0 


With poignancy born of bitter experience Keyserling writes of the need for 
love in old age, "when life in and around man begins to ebb" and the colors grow 
pale. Echoing his view of "epic''death, he states that only a man with a full life 
behind him understands getting old, can "calmly watch life moving away from 
him and cheerfully see it as a gay and pensive stage set, while his loge grows 
ever stiller and darker.''41 Age makes us unreal for our fellow men. Like King 
Lear we need their love to confirm for us that we still belong to life. 42 


"Love completely dominated by the spirit is friendship." It is characteristic 
of this relationship that its degree of intimacy can and should be consciously de- 
termined. A friendship is most satisfying, the Baltic aristocrat believes, if,as 
in the case of Goethe and Schiller, it is governed by reserve and considerate for- 
mality. By showing each other only their more enlightened sides, friends en- 
courage these good qualities to grow: "Friends can very well spend only their 
intellectual holidays together and exclude each other from their dull, ordinary 
days. ''43 


Keyserling sums up his essay with the statement that in the struggle of the 
ego to escape its singleness, love is the decisive weapon. As a final example he 
adduces the Christian saint. Raising everything around him to his own spirit, 
the saint identifies himself with all of life. So he possesses the most substantial 
of worlds, the creator of which, again, is love. 


"Uber die Liebe" asserts the pre-eminence of love and summarizes the forms 
it takes in human life. More speculative than scientific, the treatise may strike 
the reader as a little old-fashioned in approach and somewhat ''Teutonic" in atti- 
tude. Not every woman is, or wants to be, a Gretchen. Nevertheless, it has 
much of lasting value to say about the complexity of love, its disharmonies, the 
sorrows of mother love and of old age, and the rewards of friendship. 


The parallels between Keyserling's essay on love and his creative produc- 
tions are obvious and numerous; in passing I have called attention to only a few. 
Loneliness is the prevailing feeling of his characters. Pastor Werner in Dumala 
tells his wife: ''What do we know about one another?. . . People are side by 
side like packages on a freight train. Each well packed, sealed, and addressed. 
None knows what is inside the other. We travel a way together. That is all we 
know .''44 Love, the only force strong enough to combat this solitude, is the sub- 
ject of Keyserling's fiction and plays. 


It is, characteristically, the "wonderful, impressionistic pictures" which 
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appeal to Keyserling in Johannes V. Jensen's Unser Zeitalter 45 Prolific Danish 
novelist, short-story writer, lyric poet (of a sort), essayist, and later winner of 
the Nobel Prize for literature, Jensen produced in this volume a miscellany of 
often colorful travel impressions of Europe, North America, and the Far East, 
and of provocative, frequently dogmatic observations on the significance of 
Darwinism, modern technology, and race. 46 Jensen was a frequent contributor 
to Die neue Rundschau and an avowed admirer of Eduard von Keyserling. 47 


Keyserling's brief note on Jensen's book came out in Die neue Rundschau in 
the fall of 1917, 48 3 good ten years after the publication in that periodical of 
"Uber die Liebe." It is more a tribute than a critical review. Keyserling does 
not attempt to evaluate Jensen's pseudoscientific theories but restricts himself 
mainly to comments on the Dane's insatiable curiosity and his ability to perceive, 
assimilate, and arrange the phenomenal world and compel us to see and experi- 
ence it with him. 


It often happens to travelers in distant lands that the strange and unfamiliar 
takes on a quality of dreamlike unreality, and this, according to Keyserling, is 
responsible for the basic tone of deep melancholy in Pierre Loti's beautiful books. 
Not so with Jensen, who forces even the most foreign phenomenon to become 
real for him: ''Not only does he see and experience everything intensively, but he 
wants also to understand it, to insert it into the system of his thoughts, into his 
philosophy of life."" It is the indivisibility of the thinker and poet, the mingling 
of poetic example with abstract thought, that gives this book its special signifi- 
cance. 


When Jensen speaks about the pretty mountain tea shrub with its laurel-like 
leaves and about the rubber tree with the wound in its bark, they become for 
Keyserling individuals, receive a "physiognomy"; they ''stand in the sultry tropic 
air and help work for the great life of the earth.'' Acknowledging Jensen's Dar- 
winism, Keyserling stresses the Danish author's concept that all life is a great, 
coherent unity with a common root and subject to constant interaction in its de- 
velopment. 


During most of his life a cosmopolitan rather than a nationalist, Keyserling, 
perhaps not unnaturally, seems to have become more patriotic during the latter 
part of the war. Thus he finds Jensen's admittedly pro-German discussion of 
this ''terrible phenomenon" (the phrase is Keyserling's) and its origins unprej- 
udiced and often profound. He feels also that every German will be gratified 
with Pensen'g} words about the youthful vigor of German spirit and German life. 


Keyserling's implicit acceptance of Jensen's vitalistic and often naive atti- 
tudes may seem incongruous in such a sophisticated observer of life. Yet here, 
as in his concluding comment on the lasting colorfulness and plastic reality of 
Jensen's thoughts, can be seen the restrained pathos of a paralytic who had been 
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blind for almost ten years. 


During a three-year period in the first decade of this century, when his rep- 
utation as a writer was at its apex, Keyserling wrote four articles and reviews 
for the renowned Die neue Rundschau and at least two for the Berlin daily, Der 
Tag. These (and a later review in Die neue Rundschau) treat a variety of sub- 
jects, but certain characteristic themes recur: the ubiquity of loneliness and the 
stoic acceptance of life on the decline, the unity of existence and the complex 
association of the physical and the immaterial, the importance of form and style 
and of restraint and formality. Their tone is generally reserved but can become 
almost lyrical when Keyserling deals with impressionistic poetry or with old age 
and death. 


Critical comments by creative writers on their art and basic philosophy have 
a special authority resulting from heightened perception and personal practice and 
experience. As a reviewer Keyserling was kind rather than caustic. A relativist 
and not a man of aggressive judgments,** he wrote "appreciations" rather than 
"criticisms.'' Stressing those elements that appealed to him, he was usually able 
to illuminate the books with his sympathetic understanding, without insincerity-- 
and without, of course, giving the total picture. 


Keyserling's friends have reported on his mental alertness and the wide range 
of his mind, trained on Plato and Aristotle, which persisted to his last lonely, 
agonizing days. 50 His broad intellectuality is rarely reflected directly in his nov- 
els and stories, largely, I suppose, because the aristocratic Balto-German cul- 
ture he was depicting was not rich in ideas. 51 His intellectual interests, however, 
are amply documented by his essays on comfort, death, and love which reveal a-con- 
siderable, although not really profound, knowledge of philosophy and literature 
and a surprising bent for theorizing. These articles are, as I have tried to illus- 
trate, intelligent and discerning and, in a modest way, valuable contributions in 
themselves. Keyserling's essays and reviews furthermore round out an otherwise 
incomplete and therefore inaccurate portrait of the novelist and playwright. Fi- 
nally, and this alone would justify an examination of them, they offer a notable in- 
sight into his creative work. 


NOTES 


1. See my article, ''Eduard von Keyserling as a Dramatist, '' Modern Language 
Quarterly, XIX (1958), 204-212. 

2. Die Soldaten-Kersta (1901), Schiile Tage (1904), Harmonie (1905), published 
together in book form by S. Fischer under the title, Schwiile Tage (1906); 
Seine Liebeserfahrung (1906), also published in book form by S. Fischer as 
part of the collection Bunte Herzen (1909). 

3. Beate (1903); Dumala ran in Die neue Rundschau in 1907 and appeared as a 
book the next year. 
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On Keyserling's participation in the literary life of Munich, see my article, 
pp. 205-207; also Franz Blei, Erzdhlung eines Lebens (Leipzig, 1930), pp. 
360-364 (unsympathetic); Korfiz Holm, Farbiger Abglanz (Miinchen, 1947), 
pp. 143-156 (full appreciation); Hermann Uhde-Bernays, Im Lichte der 


Freiheit (Wiesbaden, 1947), pp. 306-307. 


Otto Freiherr von Taube, ''Erinnerungen an E. von Keyserling, '' Die neue 
Rundschau, XLIX (Sept., 1938), 302-303; Taube, ''Nachwort, '' Schwiile Tage 


und andere Erzdhlungen, Manesse Bibliothek der Weltliteratur (1954), p. 324. 


Keyserling's last novel, Feiertagekinder (1919), is dedicated to Baroness 
Marie v. d. Osten-Sacken. 

These have, never been collected. I have checked Die neue Rundschau, 1898- 
1923, where, as an author published by S. Fischer, his essays and criticisms 
would most likely appear. The articles under 'Rundschau" in Vol. XIV (1903) | 
of this periodical, signed E. K., were written by Erwin Kircher, according 

to the Generalregister zur Neuen Rundschau, Jahrgang I-XX (1890-1909). It 

is, of course, entirely possible that Der Tag or other newspapers of the period 
may contain additional critical material by Keyserling. 

See Berliner Tageblatt, March 26, 1904; Vossische Zeitung, March 26, 1904 
(No. 146). 
Der Tag, March 29, 1904 (No. 149). A copy of this review was secured for 
me by Dr. Gerhard Rudolph (Germany). 

Gumppenberg, Das literarische Echo, VI (May, 1904), 1087-88; Weber, Der 
Kunstwart, XVII (April, 1904), 82-83; Allgemeine Zeitung (Miinchen), March 


27, 1904 (Nr. 141); Georg Schaumberg, Berliner Tageblatt, March 29, 1904. 


Both Gumppenberg and Weber had reviewed Keyserling's Peter Hawel in 
November, 1903. 

XVI, 315-326. 

GQ, XXVIII (May, 1955), 142-151. 

Amerikanisierung to most Europeans still means 'mechanizing" and ''stand- 


ardizing."' 

See also my discussion of Keyserling's ''Uber die Liebe, '' below. 

GQ, XXVIII (May, 1955), p. 151. 

Miinchen, 1905. 

On Kassner see Kindermann, Wegweiser durch die moderne Literatur in 
Osterreich (Innsbruck, 1954), pp. 51-52. 


See Taube, '"'Erinnerungen," p. 302. 

XVII, 379-382. 

Kassner's spokesman, the free-lance philospher Joachim Fortunatus, writes 
fluently on literature and art but seems wholly innocent of any knowledge of 
the history or theory of music. 

Keyserling states in this review that he has studied Kant's philosophy (''wir, 
die wir in seiner Schule gesessen"'). 

Kassner speaks of him thus in his Buch der Erinnerung (Leipzig, 1938), p. 13. 


XVII, 511-512. Geiger's Ein Sommeridyll was published in 1904. I was unable | 
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to locate a copy of it through The National Union Catalogue in Washington, D.C. 
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On Geiger see Kindermann, Wegweiser, p. 39. 

See my article, "Point of View in the Novels and Stories of Eduard von 
Keyserling, ' GR, XXXII (1957), 279. 

Nov. 4, 1906 (No. 562). See n. 8, above. 

By episch Keyserling means "in narration," "in the narrative." 

See Friedrich Kempf's valuable "Wie Graf Eduard von Keyserling den Tod 
gebildet hat, '' Die Literatur, XXIX (Nov., 1926), 116-117. 

This figure is also used by Annemarie in Harmonie (Berlin, 1921), p. 54. 
Keyserlings Gesammelte Erzahlungen, ed. Ernst Heilborn (Berlin, 1922), 


Ill, 207-208. Kempf (p. 117) suggests that the passage can also be taken as 
gentle irony at the expense of a quixotic figure. 

XVIII (1907), 129-140. The quotation is on p. 138. 

Kant, Kierkegaard, and Simmel are mentioned in the essay, but Freud is not. 
"Uber die Liebe," p. 130. 

Ibid,, p. 131. 


Ibid., p. 132. 


In this connection Keyserling's Fastrade and Egloff (Abendliche Hauser) might 
be mentioned. 

"Uber die Liebe," p. 134. 

See, for example, Giinther in Beate und Mareile. 

Here Keyserling uses the phrase ''das Erotische,'' but in a broader sense than 
just sensual love. 

See Felix and Annemarie in Harmonie or Ulrich and Irma in Feiertagskinder. 
"Uber die Liebe," pp. 135-136. wer 

Ibid., p. 137. 

Ibid., p. 138. 

See Count Hamilkar in Bunte Herzen (Schwiile Tage und andere Erzahlungen, 
p- 179): "In unserem Alten wollen wir hiibsche Jugend um uns haben, wir 
verlangen Schénheit von der Jugend. Das ist sehr egoistisch. Wir geniessen 
das behaglich"'; or his sister, Countess Betty (p. 199): 'Wenn das eigene 
Leben sich sachte dem Ende zuzuneigen beginnt, muss man sich an dem 
starken jungen Leben der anderen warmen." 

"Uber die Liebe," p. 139. 

Gesammelte Erzahlungen, II, 110; a frequently quoted passage. 

Berlin: S. Fischer, 1917. I have used the edition of 1918 (5. und 6. Tausend). 
On Jensen see Hilma Borelius, Die nordische Literaturen, Handbuch der 
Literaturwissenschaft, hrsg. Oskar Walzel (Potsdam, 1931), pp. 148-149; 


Elias Bredsdorff, etc., An Introduction to Scandinavian Literature (Copen- 
hagen and Cambridge, 1951), pp. 164-167; Signe Toksvig in Columbia Dic- 
tionary of Modern European Literature (New York, 1947). 


See Unser Zeitalter, p- 312: "Der leitende Zug im deutschen Volkscharakter 
ist also nicht nur deutsch, sondern mehr als deutsch. Von modernen Geistern 
grenzt E. von Keyserling direkt an die Russen in dieser eigentiimlich edlen 
Vereinigung von nordischer Phantasie und slawischer Innerlichkeit, die wir 
von Turgenjew kennen." 
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XXVIII, 1438-39, under the heading, ''Anmerkungen." 

Thomas Mann doubted whether any critical expression, anything like judgment 
or taking a position, existed from him at all. See ''Zum Tode Eduard Keyser- 
lings, '' Rede und Antwort (Berlin, 1922), pp. 262-263. 

Max Halbe, Jahrhundertwende: Geschichte meines Lebens, 1893-1914 (Danzig, 
1935), p. 318; Kurt Martens, Schonunglose Lebenschronik (Wein, 1921-24), 

See Ernst Heilborn, ''Eduard Graf Keyserling, sein Wesen und sein Werk," 
Keyserlings Gesammelte Erzahlungen, I, 29. Blei, Erzahlung eines Lebens, 


pp. 362-363, found his conversation 'much more malicious, much more 
clever, also wittier'' than would be expected from his "pastel-colored books." 


REPRESENTATIVE IDEAS OF THE DEATHWISH 
IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH LITERATURE 


By George Ross Ridge, Georgia State College 


The deathwish, even as a kind of nihilism, is more than a mere negation of 
life in nineteenth-century French literature. It is a philosophical conviction, a 
significant aspect ofthe romantic and post-romantic world view, a complex attitude 
in which algolagnia, escape, abulia, mysticism, erotomania, and stoicism are 
salient factors. The deathwish can be best understood by isolating these factors 
in certain representative writers: Chateaubriand as romantic, Villiers del'Isle- 
Adam as symbolist, Gérard de Nerval as transitional, Leconte de Lisle as 
Parnassian, and Flaubert as romantic-realist. 


Chateaubriand's René turns to death because he is dissatisfied with life. He 
is a brooding solitary motivated by vague longings and ennui. He observes that 
"life hampers the expression of the emotions on a due and fitting scale, death 
only can offer . . . the free space necessary for . . . expansion. "l He objecti- 
fies in death all the indefinite longings which cause his dissatisfaction: "Pourquoi 
la mort qui sait tout, n'auroit-elle pas gravé sur le front de sa victime les 
secrets d'un autre univers? Pourquoi n'y auroit-il pas dans la tombe quelque 
grande vision de 1'éternité? "2 In an effort to solve this problem, René turns 
unsuccessfully to ancient civilizations and then to the New World. Life, how- 
ever, is insufficient: "O hommes, qui ayant vécu loin du monde, avez passé du 
silence de la vie au silence de la mort, de quel dégoftt de la terre vos tombeaux 
ne remplissoient-ils point mon coeur! "3 Here the deathwish receives its first 
definitive expression in nineteenth-century French literature. 


René's deathwish results from his quest of the absolute. Since he thinks of 
life as relative and impermanent, he naturally turns to death as the goal which 
personifies the absolute and the infinite. His attitude towards time is ambiguous. 
Time is, of course, the record of unfolding life, the ultimate end of which is 
death. René hates time since it is flux and instability, even while he loves it 35 
a slow death. "Qu'est-ce donc que l'homme, dont la mémoire périt si vite?" 
he wonders, and then asks: "Que sont devenus ces personnages qui firent tant 
de bruit? Le temps a fait un pas, et la face de la terre a été renouvelée. " 

He ever conceives time in terms of life and death. 


Death alone, the gate to the Beyond, can satisfy René, for as a romantic hero 
he has tasted kife and found it unsavory. His sensibility demands something 
finer--values which only death can afford. In his infancy he learned "& connoftre 
la mort sur les l@vres de celui qui m'avoit donné la vie,"° and he expresses this 
deathwish henceforth in different ways--awishto escape this world, punish him- 
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self masochistically, find death in a thirst for oblivion. The deathwish continues 
to appear under many guises, but René summarizes traits which later recur in 
various ways and with other writers. 


The mal de René develops into the mal du siécle which afflicts Villiers de 
1'Isle-Adam's Axél, and the deathwish undergoes a corresponding change. 
Now Axél is a philosophical idea rather than a man, since Villiers is concerned 
"with the emotions of his personages, to the nearly complete exclusion of their 
strictly personal significance. W7 Consequently the deathwish is developed from 
a symbolical standpoint. 


The plot of Axél, a Gothic play about a hidden treasure, is unimportant. It 
is significant for its theme, nihilism, as this dialogue reveals: 


L'Archidiacre: Réponds! acceptes-tu 
la Lumitre, 1'Espérance et la Vie? 
Sara: Non. 


Sara is first cast as the figure of death and Ax@l, her foil, that of life. Axél, 
for instancé, talks of purpose, activity, self-realization: "Il me semble que je 
m'éveille d'un songe chaste et pale, révé en des éthers couleur de diamant-- 


et dont le souvenir va s'effacer . . . . Je veux rompre cette chdtne et gofiter 4 
la vie."9 Yet Maftre Janus warns that death's hand will fall upon him, and that 
he will come to choose death to life. "La Mort, c'est avoir choisi, " Janus 


explains; "c'est l'Impersonnel, c'est le Devenu. "10 His prediction is later 
validated when Axél gives a negative answer to the same question asked of Sara 
earlier. The drama, then, portrays Axél's gradual recognition and acceptance 
of his deathwish. 


The deathwish is clearly seen in the moment Sara and Axél discover the trea- 
sure and are at last able to realize their dreams. They embrace and revel in 
‘fantasy as Sara says: "La-bas, tout nous appelle, Axél, mon unique maitre, mon 
amour... de grandes causes & défendre, tous les réves & réaliser."!! But 
Ax@l1 changes and,in his words, "un dieu me jalouse en cet instant, moi qui peux 
mourir."12 The gods envy man because they, unlike him, cannot die. Axél 
becomes the specter of death, Sara the angel of life. He convinces her, more- 
over, that they have already lived, through their dreams, and that life can now 
bring only disappointment: 


L'homme n'emporte dans la mort que ce 
qu'il renonca de posséder dans la vie. . 
nous ne laissons ici qu'une €écorce vide. Ce 
qui fait la valeur de ce trésor est en nous- 
mémes. 13 


es 
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Subjectivity becomes more real than life itself. Axéland Sara commit suicide, 
in the purest expression of the deathwish. Yet their suicide is not a simple 
escape from life since, at least in their dreams, they have already fully lived. 
Nor is it entirely ennui or the thirst for oblivion, for there is a hint of great 
ecstasies inthe Beyond. In fact they commit suicide in search of new sensa- 
tions--for the voluptuousness they feel, wrapped in each other's arms, in the 
final ecstasy of death. The deathwish assumes a tone of sensualism and sensi- 
bility. 


Gérard de Nerval conceives the deathwish mystically. He tries to escape 
the limits of worldly perception both through death and through the dream as a 
kind of death. Masochism also colors his deathwish, because he immolates 
himself for his sins. He ultimately expresses this mystical, masochistic 
deathwish in suicide. 


"Sylvie" and "El Desdichado" are Nerval's farewell to reality, with the dream 
life developed as a kind of death. In "Antéros" from Les Chimtres he identifies 
himself with the race of the defeated and accursed, whose life is a daily death. 
In the five sonnets of Le Christ aux oliviers he is the bouc émissaire, the sacri- 
ficial Christ who gives his life for mankind. Throughout his work he rejects 
life, entwined in the serpentine shadows ofdreams and abulia. Life is intolerable, 
the dream the sole escape, for suicide is non-Christian. In "Aurélia" and 
"Artémis" his anguish, Moulin observes, reaches its apogee: 


Des lors, nous le verrons détourner son 
regard de la terre et demander au ciel 
quelque apaisante certitude qui puisse 
l'alléger du poids de son angoisse. 14 


In "Horus"he desperately affirms a religious hopefulness. Yet in fact he hopes 
against himself because he feels nothing can purge him of his sins. The death- 
wish becomes stronger. 


Nerval feels that he is guilty of the unpardonable sin of spiritual pride: 


J'avais troublé l'harmonie de l'univers 
magique ot mon ame puisait la certitude 
d'une existence immortelle. J'étais maudit 
peut-étre pour avoir voulu percer un myst®re 
redoutable en offensant la loi divine. 15 


His acute guilt is a masochistic wish to punish himself. At the same time he 
states, mystically, that death is the Christian's natural goal--unveiling the 
mystery of death. Masochism and mysticism are twin factors in his deathwish. 
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Thus Nerval becomes a homo-duplex. "Une idée terrible me vint, " he 
observes, "je me sens deux hommes en moi. "16 He refers to the clash of life 
with death: "Luttons contre cet esprit fatal. "l7 He feels only death can expiate 
his sins: "O Mort! ot est ta victime, puisque le Messie vainqueur chevauchait 
entre nous deux?"!8 Yet faith cannot free him from his obsessive guilt. 


Love is a part of life, the most important part. As Nerval shrinks from life, 
he naturally withdraws from love, "Vous seriez bien avancée, quand vous 
m'avez fait mourir!" he writes Aurélia. "Que diriez-vous, si j'allais me tuer 29 
Love is involved in the deathwish as the closest link with the world and life. 


Thus Nerval's mysticism is masochistic. It is an elaborate attempt to escape 
the guilt he suffers for repressed erotomania and for his spiritual pride. His 
abulia results from the paralyzing struggle between the forces of life and death. 
The deathwish finally overwhelms Nerval in suicide. 


Death is nirvana for Leconte de Lisle. Although he "did not always succeed 
in his ambition to achieve the impossible detachment of the Hindu sage, "29 the 
Parnassian poet held it as a goal. This theme is constant. Death is happiness 
because it rings down the curtain on life and suffering. 


Leconte de Lisle sees the world in terms of frustration, brutality, ugliness, 
suffering; nature is indifferent if not hostile to man. There is no escape except 
death, and man's fear of it is unwarranted. Instead of looking on death with 
horror, he should rather greet it as nirvana, annihilation, supreme release. 
Man is properly stoical before life, not death, for death means the cessation of 
strife and misery. 


Thus Leconte de Lisle contends that death is good. His work shows the 
violent tensions of life against a background of imperturbable serenity which 
is a kind of death-in-life. Nature, for instance, watches impassively in "Le 
Coeur de Hialmar": 


Une nuit claire, un vent glacé. La neige est rouge. 
Mille braves sont 1a qui dorment sans tombeaux, 
L'épée au poing, les yeux hagards. Pas un ne bouge, 
Au-dessus tourne et crie un vol de noirs corbeaux. 1 


In "La Vérandah" death is a tranquil pool where 


Tout se tait. L'oiseau gréle et le frelon jaloux 
Ne se querrellent plus autour de figues mires. 
Les rosiers de l'Iran ont cessé leurs murmures, 
Et l'eau vive s'endort dans les porphyres roux. 
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Death is courted in "SQrya": "Que ta route est belle/ Pour arriver au seuil de 
la nuit é6ternelle! "23 In "La Vision de Brahma" nothing is real but death: 


Rien n'a de substance et de réalité, 
Rien n'est vrai que l'unique et morne Eternité; 
O Brahma! toute chose est le réve d'un réve. 24 


In "Dies Irae" Leconte de Lisle shows his disgust with life: 


Pourquoi s'est-il lassé des voluptés connues? 

Pourquoi les vains labeurs et l'avenir tenté? 

Les vents ont épaissi 1a-haut les noires nues; 

Dans une heure d'orage ils ont tout emporté. 

In "Aux Morts" he exclaims: "O lugubres troupeaux des morts, je vous envie! n26 
His deathwish appears as the suicide motif in "La Mort d'un lion, " in which the 
imprisoned lion bashes in its head against the cage: 


O coeur toujours en proie & la rébellion, 
Qui tournes, haletant, dans la cage du monde, 
Lache, que ne fais-tu comme a fait ce lion? 2? 


Life is constantly identified with evil, death with good. 


Leconte de Lisle feels that only the attempt to unveil the mystery of death 
can possibly justify life. "O vents!" he says, "emportez-nous vers les Dieux 
inconnus! "28 The life-theme is secondary, however, to the deathwish. For 
death is inevitable, the gods are myths, and men, "tueurs de Dieux, "29 have 
destroyed the religious delusion of immortality. Even stoicism, as in "Dies 
Irae," is an affectation, since death is not a horror: 


Et toi, divine Mort, ot tout rentre et s'efface, 
Accueille tes enfants dans ton sein étoilé; 
Affranchis-nous du temps, du nombre et de l'espace, 
Et rends-nous le repos que la vie a trouwblé. 


Death is ecstatic. It is nirvana. 


Flaubert's deathwish is his nihilistic idea of life: All human effort ends in 
failure because reality is opposed to ideality. 31 Salammbé, for example, can- 
not resist touching Tanit's sacred veil, though she must die for realizing her 
whim. Flaubert's nihilism is basic and thematically constant. 


The deathwish, omnipresent in Salammbé, is focalized in the heroine and 
Math6. Salammbé is a femme fatale consumed by her own fire: "Il s'exhale 
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du fond de mon @tre comme de chaudes bouffées plus lourdes que les vapeurs 
d'un volcan. "32 She vocalizes her deathwish: "Oh, je voudrais me perdre dans 
la brume des nuits."33 She is an angel of death destroying Mathé6 and all others 
in a dark orbit. 


One factor of the deathwish is algolagnia. The Carthaginians, for instance, 
express their sadism against the slain mercenaries: 


Puis les cadavres furent placés dans les bras 

des Dieux-Pataeques, qui bordaient le temple 

de Khamon. On fit a leurs corps d'infames 

mutilations; les prétres briltrent leurs cheveux 

pour tourmenter leur ame; on les suspendit par 

morceaux chéz les marchands de viandes; quel- 

ques-uns méme y enfoncérent les dents, et le 

soir, pour en finir, on alluma les bfichers dans 

les carrefours. 34 
In this novel lions are crucified, men mutilated, and death invested with erotic 
frenzy. Mathd sublimates on the Carthaginians his lust for Salammb6é: "Malgré 
les rébellions de sa conscience, il exécutait des choses €pouvantables, 
s'imaginant obéir 4 la voix d'un Dieu. " 


Masochism is everywhere. Suffering entails pleasure and death is ecstatic. 
When Salammbé comes to Math3's tent, he mumbles: "Je me délectais comme 
un moribond qui boit a plat ventre au bord d'un ruisseau. Ecrase-moi, pourvu 
que je sente tes pieds! maudis-moi, pourvu que j'entende ta voix. n3 


The Carthaginians even immolate themselves to propitiate the gods: 


Plusieurs s'évanouirent; d'autres devenaient 
inertes et pétrifiés dans leur extase. Une 
angoisse infinie pesait sur les poitrines. Les 
dernitres clameurs une & une s'éteignaient;--et 
le peuple de Carthage haletait, absorbé dans 

le désir de la terreur. 


The mass suicide of the barbarians becomes a masochistic orgy: 


Tous demandaient & mourir, et aucun ne voulait 
frapper. On en voyait un jeune, ¢a et 1a, qui 
disait a un autre dont la barbe était grise: -- 
"Non! non, tu es le plus robuste! Tu nous 
vengeras, tue-moi! n38 
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The deathwish is infectious. It consumes the survivors. It is born of despair 
and the wish for self-annihilation, as this passage indicates: 


La bruine qui tombait sur les cadavres... 

fit bientdt de toute la plaine une large pourriture. 
Des vapeurs blanchatres flottaient au dessus. . . 
Les Barbares. . . n'en voulaient plus; ils 
aimaient mieux mourir. 39 


Death comes quietly. Before his death Math6 notices that "un silence s'était 
fait dans son 4me";40 Spendius, on the cross,looks impassively at his crucifiers: 
Un étrange courage lui était venu; maintenant 
il méprisait la vie, par la certitude qu'il avait 
d'un affranchissement presque immédiat et 
éternel, et il attendait la mort. . _41 


Death becomes the ecstatic release from life's sufferings. 


In the nineteenth century, then, the deathwish is so consciously a problem 
that writers come to feel they must resolve it. Flaubert is an example. In La 
Tentation de Saint Antoine he explicitly affirms the life principle as opposed to 
the deathwish. 


La Tentation is the study of an anchorite's temptations in the desert. 
Anthony's faith is shaken as he prays. The palmtrees look like swaying women 
and recall those who come to him for confession: "Le besoin d'une volupté 
surhumaine les torture; elles voudraient mourir, elles ont vu dans leurs songes 
des dieux qui les appelaient. "42 Assailed by fear, doubt, desire, he searches 
the Bible and chances across the passage of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
"Non, non," he cries, "je ne veux pas y penser! "43 His imagination runs wild 
and the wind sounds with heresy. He welcomes death as an escape from temp- 


tation. 


His deathwish is masochistic. Anthony flagellates himself to expiate his sins: 
"Quel supplice! quelles délices! ce sont commes des baisers."44 Perverse 
pleasure, masochism, and the deathwish lurk in Christian penance. Flaubert 
further notes of love and death that "l'amour frénétique du corps en accéltre 
la destruction. "45 The people immolate themselves in their orgies, and fer- 
tility rites resuscitate the dead. The scenes alternate with those of men eaten 
on altars, crushed beneath chariots, nailed to trees, while gods devour bleeding, 
mutilated children. 


Anthony is a homo-duplex, one part of which condemns the other. His guilt 
makes him attempt suicide when Death significantly appears: "Encore une fois 
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c'etait le Diable, et sous son aspect double: l'esprit de fornication et l'esprit 
de destruction. "46 Love and death are always blended. 


Hilarion, who incarnates nihilism, reveals his identity as Satan, the light- 
bearer. Thus the deathwish involves knowledge, but knowledge. is not evil in 
itself. It is rather the destructive effect which is evil, as man wastes himself 
gaining vain wisdom. Spiritual insight, as knowledge, frees man. By under- 
standing his temptations Anthony triumphs over the flesh. He realizes that in 
every case Death has tempted him, and he deliriously exclaims: "O bonheur! 
bonheur! j'ai vu naitre la vie!"47 Flaubert refutes the deathwish. 


Certainly the deathwish in nineteenth-century French literature, then, is 
more than a mere negation of life. It involves mysticism, algolagnia, eroto- 
mania, the quest for the absolute and infinite, stoicism. The deathwish, in 
short, becomes a positive value for many writers. When the deathwish reaches 
an incredible point of morbid concern, some writers, like Flaubert, retreat, 
analyze it, reject it. But such a resolution to the deathwish is circuitous, tor- 
tuous, and perhaps the affirmation of life never again assumes the place it 
occupied in the pre-romantic world, before these representative ideas of the 
deathwish were formulated. 
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HERDER'S TRANSLATIONS FROM SWIFT 


By James M. Spillane, University of Notre Dame 


In the first volume of Adrastea, Johann Gottfried Herder's encyclopedic 
cultural survey of eighteenth-century Europe, he included a short piece entitled 
"Strafende Genien."'! Here Herder expatiates on the type of person destined by 
Providence to point out human failings, the critic of humanity. Physically, he is 
already distinguished from the rest by his stern facial features, described as 
Solonic or Catonic. The impression he makes is one of incorruptible solidity; his 
one mission in life is to take his fellow humans to task. 


No names are mentioned, but there can be no doubt in the reader's mind that 
it is Jonathan Swift who is being discussed here. The little essay occurs in the 
section devoted to England, to the flowering of English literature and thought under 
Queen Anne, and follows two detailed studies of Swift, in which Herder attempts 
to justify to his German contemporaries both Swift the artist and Swift the man. 

He now extends his examination of Swift and attempts to explain him psychologi- 
cally, that is, to answer the question, ''How may a critic of man become an enemy 
of man?"' 


The stern taskmasters of mankind, Herder says, usually live a frictionless 
existence with their fellow human beings. In fact, many of them, in their respec- 
tive professions, become pillars of society. However, according to Herder, if 
fate should use one of them badly, he withdraws into himself: 


Er gelangt nicht dahin, wohin er sich bestimmt ftihlt, 

indem Alltagsgesichter oder heuchelnde Vielthuer sich 

ihm vordrangen; missrathen ihm seine ersten und letzten 
Versuche, so dass er sich in seinen Erwartungen bei den 
Besten betrogen und sein Herz, sein Zutrauen, seine 

Ane rbietungen vergeudet findet; neckt ihn dagegen friihe 

der Finger des Spotts, der Zahn der Verleumdung: so 
drdngt er sich in sich zurti¢k und zeichnet mit Scheidewasser 
sowol die 4ussern Gestalten in sein Herz als die Gestalt 
seines Gemiiths auf die Stirnen, die ihn umgeben. 2 


Nature can mitigate the effect of his disillusionment if she has provided him 
with a modicum of humor. However, if that is lacking, the critic of man, "der 
Mensch von scharfem Blick, '' may eventually become insane. 


This can be averted, Herder maintains, if mankind and the critics can meet 
on neutral ground. Man will never be perfect; therefore it little avails the major- 
ity to try to silence the: minority who, with their keen insight, point out the de- 
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fects in their fellow humans. The critic of man also has a responsibility, namely, 
to probe below the surface, to endeavor to discover and thereby understand the 
reason for human failings. If a critic is to be happy, he has to live within the hu- 
man framework with all its apparent shortcomings. Outside of that framework 
lies for him insanity. Therefore, Herder's formula to prevent another tragedy 
such as was Swift's life is Mitgefiihl or '"fellow-feeling": 


Mitgefiihl also ist die grosse Arznei jener 4tzenden 
Sdure, die uns zuletzt die Menschheit selbst verleiden 
méchte. Wie schwach und fehlerhaft diese auch sein 
médge, wir sind einmal Menschen, vor der Hand nichts 
Anders. Ausser ihr kennen wir kein Gliick, geschweige 
dass wir's geniessen kénnten. Alle ihr Fehlerhaftes, 
zu héchsten Summe getrieben, kann uns nichts Anders 
als Hoffnung und Ergebung (Resignation) lehren, oder 
diese Caricatur der Menschheit macht--wahnsinnig. 


In a footnote which Herder appended to this essay, we discover why he wrote 
this short study of Swift's fall from humanity which eventually resulted in his in- 
sanity. Herder calls the reader's attention to 'Das Mitgefiihl, "' his answer to 
Swift's famous verses on his own death, which follows somewhat later in Adrastea* 


The Swift poem, which stimulated Herder to these pronouncements on human- 
ity and which is properly entitled ''On the Death of Dr. Swift, '' was written in 1731. 
It is one of the most powerful and in many ways one of the best of his poems. Ac- 
tually it can be read on several levels, since it combines bitterness, humor, ego- 
tism, and pathos ina peculiarly interesting way. Oddly enough, it is one of the 
saddest of his poetic works, despite his sardonic attempt to pass off his death and 
its effect on his survivors. Underneath the flippant exterior that Swift adopts there 
is a crying out for love and understanding. But Swift to the very end never broke 
down. That is why the poem can also be read as the final statement of a bitter, 
frustrated old man who has turned his back on humanity. 


Herder seems not only to have interpreted the poem from the latter point of 
view, but also to have been horrified at the bitterness which is merely one ele- 
ment of the poem. Generally speaking, his view of Swift is sympathetic. Swift 
remained one of Herder's favorite authors all his life, and Herder in fact was 
one of his foremost apologists in eighteenth-century Germany. As we have seen 
in the essay ''Strafende Genien,'' he felt compelled to justify Swift to his readers 
by saying: "Tout comprendre, c'est tout pardonner.'' However, by that time he 
had finished his Ideen and his Humanit&tsbriefen. In Adrastea he was looking for 
examples in the eighteenth century to substantiate the theory of humanity which 
he had already worked out so thoroughly in the Ideen and Briefe. Swift's verses 
on his death, headed by the Rochefoucauld maxim: ''In all distresses of our 
friends, we first consult our private ends, '"' since they were such a complete 
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negation of a positive Humanitatsidee had to be refuted. Herder's method was to 
explain in his essay "Strafende Genien'"' why Swift wrote the poem, to indict con- 
ditions and people responsible for Swift's turning away from humanity, and to pro- 
vide a most interesting and at times even amusing counterpart to Swift's poem, 

in which he incorporated his own ideas on Humanitat. 


Herder was not only stimulated to write a metrical reply to Swift's verses, 
be he also, in 1801, translated the poem into German. However, let the scholar 
beware who intends to make a line by line comparison of the English original and 
the German version! The translation is at the same time an abridgment, since 
Herder excised everything in the poem that would not be understood by German 
readers. Accordingly, 167 lines (approximately a quarter of the poem) were 
omitted. It should be mentioned that most of the cutting was in the second half of 


the poem, therefore the German reader is spared a rather incongruous and diffuse | 


discourse on Woollaston's latitudinarian writings and their popularity at court, as 
well as political reminiscences that are often of little importance. 


Herder not only pruned the poem considerably; he also drastically rearranged 
the order of what, after cutting, was left of the original. In consequence, a com- 
parison of the translation with the original is extremely confusing and a rather 
tedious affair, the reader being forced to flit back and forth in the original in or- 
der to find the appropriate translated passages. The only similarity between the 
translation and the original in the second part is that they both end on the same 
note. What Herder's purpose was in rearranging the verses is not easy to see. 
By the time he had made his cuts, the order of what remained was of little impor- 
tance anyway. 


Actually, whatever was Herder's intent in changing the original order, we 
must admit that not much damage was done. Certainly the most effective parts of 
the Swift poem have been made available to the German reader. The first part, 
which is far superior to the second part, has been rendered intact. The second 
part presupposes a group of critics assembled after Swift's death, with various 
members chiming in on a description of Swift's character. As the description con- 
tinues it becomes more and more an unqualified eulogy. Some modern critics 
find it an incongruous addendum to what has gone before, especially in view of the 
pronounced cynicism of the first part. J. Middleton Murry, for example, in his 
study of Swift implies that the second part, with its attempts to defend Swift's 
action, is proof that Swift's mind had already begun to wander when he wrote it. 


Herder has made a good translation of a poem that is admittedly fraught with 
translation hazards. His English studies, which began during his youthful asso- 
ciation with Hamann when they read Shakespeare together, were continued through- 
out his life, and by the time he made this translation he was well versed in the 
language. How well he has managed to convey the spirit of the original can be 
seen in the following comparisons. In the first excerpt, the news of the Dean's 
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death has just reached a circle of his female admirers, who are playing cards. 
The original reads: 


My female friends, whose tender hearts 

Have better learn'd to act their parts, 

Receive the news in doleful dumps: 

"The Dean is dead: (and what is trumps?) 

Then, Lord have mercy on his soul! 

(Ladies, I'll venture for the vole. ) 

Six deans, they say, must bear the pall: 

(I wish I knew what king to call.) 

Madam, your husband will attend 

The funeral of so good a friend. 

e | No, madam, ‘tis a shocking sight; 

And he's engaged tomorrow night: 

My Lady Club will take it ill 

If he should fail her at quadrille. 

i He loved the Dean--({I lead a heart. ) 
But dearest friends, they say must part. 
His time was come: he ran his race; 
We hope he's in a better place." 


Herder's version is: 


Meiner Freundinnen zartes Herz-- 
Anstandig dusserts seinen Schmerz 

Und artig. ‘Wie? Der Dechant todt? 
(Trumpf Coeur!) Nun so genad' ihm Gott! 
(Pic ruft man) Ei! Sechs Dechants halten 
Das Baartuch ihm; so nach dem Alten! 
(Die Vole.) Ihr Gemahl, Madam, 

Ist auch wohl vom Gefolge?" ''Kaum! 

- Ein Leichbeg&angniss afficirt; 

Zudem ist er schon engagirt 

Auf morgen zu einer Whistparthie 

Bei Lady Club. Die kennen Sie; 

Sie ladsst sich nicht manquiren. (Herz!) 
Indessen ist es ihm kein Scherz; 

Der Dechant war sein bester Freund, 
Ders immer mit ihm gut gemeint 

Doch auch das Beste muss davon; 


- (Tout!) Geb' ihm Gott den ewigen Lohn. uf 


Some of the subtleties that Swift incorporated into his poem are not conveyed 
with the same impact in the German translation. For example, the wonderful 
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verse: ''He loved the Dean (I lead a heart), '' with its poetic irony in the sugges- 
tion of analogy between pretended love and a heart that is only a suit in a game of 
cards doesn't come through as well,although Herder, by rhyming Herz with Scherz, 
also provokes interesting associations. 


In another excerpt, Herder simply cannot match the blunt English image, 
"For how can stony bowels melt / In those who never pity felt? "8 which he ren- 
ders by, 'Was schmelzte wohl ein steinern Herz / Das niemals fiihlte fremden 
Schmerz? '"'9 However, in this next example, ''Sein Feuer ist aus, sein Witz ist 
faul, / Sein Pegasus ein alter Gaul, "10 Herder produces a couplet that is fully as 
good as the original: ''His fire is out, his wit decay'd, / His fancy sunk, his Muse 
a jade." ll Several other examples could be adduced to show that Swift fared well 
at the hands of his German admirer. 


In Herder's answer to Swift's poem, however, he is not guided by any desire 
for brevity. His reply runs to 290 verses and, as the title implies, is a refutation 
of Swift's cynical amour propre with the concept of Mitgefiihl, ''fellow feeling." 
Swift's sub-heading is, as we have seen, La Rochefoucauld's maxim, "In all dis- 
tresses of our friends, we first consult our private ends.'' He declares himself 
for this cynical philosophy of self-love and submits arguments in proof of the va- 
lidity of the maxim. In so doing, he has a good deal to say about friendship and 
envy and human relationships in general. He observes how we hate to be outdone, 
how we tacitly congratulate ourselves on escaping the misfortunes of our friends, 
and how we would wish the odds always on our side. Herder counters this witha 
maxim of Fénelon, ''Point de retour 4 soi-méme.'' A comparison of the beginning 
verses in both poems illustrates their opposing points of view? 


As Rochefoucault his maxims drew 
From nature, I believe them true: 
They argue no corrupted mind 
In him; the fault is in mankind. 


Wo Rochefoucault die 
Wahrheit spricht, 
Glaub' ich ihm gern und 
heuchle nicht. 

Doch wo er witzig 
tibergreift 

Und nur am Rand! der 
Wahrheit streift; 

Da halt' ich zwar sein 
Herz nicht schlecht, 

Allein sein Urtheil 


nicht gerecht. 
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Herder finds it monstrous that La Rochefoucauld should want to change our 
"fellow-feeling, '' our sympathy, this cosmic virtue, into smug and selfish self- 
love, because nature teaches otherwise: 


So, wenn er unser Mitgefiihl, 

Dies himmlisch-zauberische Spiel 

Voll Freud' und Leid, voll Gram und Lust, 
Ein Weltall in des Menschen Brust, 
Verwandeln will in Eitelkeit, 

Geheime Selbstgentigsamkeit, 

In kleinlich-engen Geiz und Groll-- 

Ob ich ihm da auch glauben soll? 

Wenn sich mein ganz Gemitith emp@rt, 

Und die Natur mich anders lehrt? 


To strengthen his assertion, Herder introduces a few stereotyped situations 
exemplifying Mitgefihl, sentimental situations that would have made the cynical 
Swift smile: the mother protecting her child from the predatory hawk and herself 
falling a victim to its claws; the heroes in battle, who fight and die not for individ- 
ual laurels but that their fellow men may live in happiness. Herder's thesis is 
that our existence cannot be fulfilled in ourselves alone, but only in striving for 
some object outside ourselves,for some being whom we love. Existence is giving 
and receiving, surrendering ourselves in order to find ourselves again. 


Whoever lives only for and in himself, according to Herder, does not really 
live, but rather courts the pains of hellfire and is the fool: 


Willst Du versuchen H@dllenpein, 
So banne Dich in Dich hinein, 


Wer sich am eignen Schatten freut, 

Wie der, der seinen Schatten scheut, 

Sind gleich wahnsinnig. Willst Du's werden, 
So lebe nur Dir selbst auf Erden, 

Grab' in Dir voll Verdruss und Miih, 
Liebkose Dir so spat als friih; 

Du darfst nicht in ein Thorenhaus; 

Der Thor, er sieht zu Dir heraus.! 


The crux of Herder's philosophy is the idea of losing oneself in others: 


"Welch Glitick, in andern sich verlieren, / Und nie auf sich zuriick sich fiihren." 
Therefore he does not feel envious of others when excelled in his own field, nor 


does he, like Swift, wish all his rivals were in hell: ''That Jener, was ich nicht 
gethan, / Ich schau ihn mit Bewunderung an, / Und leb' in ihm: denn ists nicht 
gut, / Wenn er das Meine besser thut?" 18 
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The concluding verses of Herder's poem give his views ondeath. It holds no 
dread for him; many have gone before him and assuredly many will follow. How- 
ever, if one believes in the basic harmony of the Universe, death does not mean 
the end to one's existence. His point of view had already been set down earlier 
in a series of essays from the Zerstreute Blatter. 19 There he had painted a pic- 
ture of earthly immortality, teaching that we must so conduct our lives in accord- 
ance with the ideal of Humanitat that our achievements will live on in posterity, 
in exactly the same way as the best that we ourselves now have is a bequest from 
the past. Life is an endless chain; we individuals receive and we pass on. In 
Herder's poem, the idea is the same: ''Wenn, was ich pflanzte, freudig sprosst, / 
Vergesse meiner man getrost. "20 He cannot forego a somewhat sentimentalized 
conclusion, hoping that some heart will shed a tear for him: 


Das schénste Epitaphium 

Ist eine Thrane, still und stumm. 
Mein Mausoleum ist ein Herz, 

Das mein gedenket, nicht im Schmerz, 


Nein, auch im Frohsinn, auch im Scherz. 21 


Swift looks for no such emotions on the part of his survivors. To be sure, 
some will lament his death: ''Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay / A week, 
and Arbuthnot a day. / St. John himself will scarce forbear / To bite his pen, and 
drop atear.'' But: ''The rest will give a shrug, and cry, / 'I'm sorry--but we all 
must die!! 22 


There is still another Herder poem, '"'Himmel und H@lle, '' which shows a 
similar pattern. In this case, Swift's poem ''The Place of the Damned,'"' written 
in 1731, provides the stimulus. Herder takes this work, rechristens it, translates 
part of it, then "humanizes" it to use as a foil in expounding his own philosophy 
of life. In his poem Swift defines hell as the place of the damned--hence where 
the damned abound there hell must be found. The damned are, of course, of every 
type, from the damned poets, critics, senators, and lawyers down to the damned 
priests. Thus hell must be in Paris or Rome. ''How happy for us,'' says Swift, 
"that it is not at home! ''23 


Herder's reworking reflects a few of Swift's lines: 


Ist Hélle der Verdammten Stelle, 

So, wo Verdammte sind, ist Hdlle. 

Verdammte Dichter und Kritiker, 

Verdammte R&ath' und Politiker, 

Verdammte Tyrannen, verdammte Schmeichler, 
Verdammte Juristen, Pfaffen und Heuchler, 
Verdammte--kurz, in Stand und Amt, 

Wer héllisch lebet, ist verdammt. 
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Here, however, the similarity with Swift ends. After taking his initial tack from 
Swift, he refashions this little cynico-humorous gem to point up his own Human- 
itatsideal. Herder realizes that there is a very thin line separating heaven from 
hell on this earth: 'Doch H&6ll' und Himmel, ach wie nah / Sind sie uns oft im 
Herzen da! 125 His intent is, however, positive: to show how Heaven can be es- 
tablished on this earth. 


Doch auch ein Himmel ist auf Erden; 
Durch Menschen soll er Menschen werden. 
Wo Macht mit Weisheit still regiert 

Und Billigkeit den Scepter fiihrt, 

Wo Anmuth, Lieb' und Eintracht wohnen-- 
Ach, nicht mit fern' erborgten Kronen, 
Mit Himmelsfrieden lohnen sie, 

Mit Paradiesen sp&t und friih. 26 


The message is the same as in ''Gegenstiick, '' his answer to "On the Death 
of Dr. Swift, '' and the two Herder poems should be taken together. With the 
specter of Swift in the background Herder lays down one of the basic tenets of his 
philosophy of life: existence on this earth should be a merging with humanity, a 
selfless striving in love and faith to achieve a measure of Heaven on earth. 
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THE LITERARY STYLE OF SARMIENTO IN RECUERDOS DE PROVINCIA 


By Donaid A. Yates, Michigan State University 


The essential facts of the life of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento are well known. 
He was a man much in the public eye. However, little of a definite nature has 
been recorded with respect to the large body of writing which he produced during 
his lifetime. One of the most striking deficiencies of Sarmiento criticism is the 
obvious lack of an analysis of the purely literary values of his prose. The lack, 
however, is understandable, and we do not puzzle at length on why a proper sty- 
listic examination has not been done. It is more than likely that such a literary 
analysis can never be made. Certainly the present paper, limited severely in 
scope and length, does not undertake to remedy the deficiencv. 


Sarmiento's prose, in a dogged fashion, resists critical scrutiny. The ap- 
parent reason is this: perhaps more than any other writer in his nation's his- 
tory, Sarmiento--Argentine exile in Chile, denunciator of the Rosas régime, one 
with the proscriptos, soldier, traveler, diplomat, educator, and president of his 
country--merged his life and his literary career into a single, intensely experi- 
enced, inseparable whole. 


His collected works run to fifty-two volumes of closely spaced type. Out of 
this enormous amount of prose, only five or six titles emerge which are widely 
known--the titles by which Sarmiento's literary importance has come to be judged. 
Among these few works figure the author's best books: Mi defensa (1843), 
Civilizaci6n y barbarie: Vida de Juan Facundo Quiroga (1845), Viajes por Europa, 
Africa y América (1848), and Recuerdos de provincia (1850). 


Sarmiento's literary reputation has been alternately defended and attacked, 
but not always on the basis of his objective merits as a writer of prose. In his 
lifetime the political nature of the greater part of his writings, together with his 
personal participation in the political affairs of Argentina, generally stood in the 
way of an unbiased evaluation of his worth as a writer. Today it would seem that 
the reverse situation prevails--that the failure of contemporary readers to furnish 
the political environment of Sarmiento's day as a background for his prose has 
resulted in still more inexact judgments of his literary merits. 


In El profeta de la pampa; Vida de Sarmiento, Manuel Gélvez has clearly 
stressed the importance of the second qualification. With reference to Recuerdos 
de provincia, one of Sdrmiento's least didactic works, which appeared in 1850 
in the midst of a period of crisis and political unrest in Argentina, Gdlvez has 
written: 


En esa atmésfera, pues, circul6 Recuerdos de provincia, 


imaginado con propésitos polémicos. Los afios han hecho 
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olvidar las intenciones militantes de aquel libro y sélo 

ha quedado de é1 la seduccién literaria de sus pdginas 
mds emocionantes. Si leemos Recuerdos de provincia 
teniendo en cuenta las circunstancias hist6ricas y las 
intenciones militantes con que su autor lo escribi6, tal 
libro requiere una nueva valoraci6n. No es obra de mera 
recreaci6n estética; es un ariete mds del arsenal polé- 
mico.1 


We may reasonably question: If Recuerdos de provincia has any literary con- 
tent at all, why has it come to be judged as something more than journalistic prop- 
aganda? The explanation for this we have already indicated. It is found in the 
intimate relationship between the man's life and his written word. The Argentine 
critic and literary historian Enrique Anderson Imbert has made explicit the iden- 
tification. He writes: 


{Sarmient§] Senta que suyo y su patria eran una misma 
crjatura, comprometida en una misi6n hist6rica dentro 
del proceso de la civilizaci6n. De aqui que sus escritos, 
siendo siempre actos polfticos, tengan un peculiar tono 
autobiogr4fico. 


These words serve to characterize a great part of Sarmiento's writings. 
However, perhaps nowhere is this essential trait of the author more apparent than 
in his Recuerdos de provincia. It is the appropriate work to which we must turn 
our attention if we wish to gain an insight into the nature of Sarmiento's literary 
technique, because it is the best single expression of his political personality 
through recognizable literary devices. In his Life of Sarmiento, Allison Williams 
Bunkley states that Recuerdos de provincia "represents the maturing of Sarmiento's 
literary artistry. "3 Contrasting this book with the author's earlier works, Anderson 
Imbert writes, ''En Recuerdos de provincia Sarmiento es...mds hombre, mds 
escritor.''4 


First, let us briefly consider the principal works which Sarmiento com- 
posed before 1850, the year in which he wrote the Recuerdos. This will enable 
us to approach the author with some sense of perspective of his early years as a 
writer. 


Mi defensa was written in 1843 during the period of his exile in Chile. It is 
autobiographical in form, but nostalgia is crowded off its pages by the practical 
purposes the author proposes for the book. Sarmiento depicts himself in a strug- 
gle with the poverty and ignorance of his early provincial environment in Argen- 
tina. The germ of Recuerdos de provincia, it has been observed before, is to be 


found in Mi defensa. Sarimento, frankly, wrote the book to establish for him- 
self a reputation as a noble figure engaged in a ceaseless campaign against the 
brutal, uncivilized forces which were gradually destroying his country. It was 
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his manifesto, and in it he expressed many of the fundamental ideas which he was 
to pursue and develop in his later work. 


One of these themes, that of civilization versus barbarity, gave him the title 
for his next major work, Civilizaci6n y barbarie, published in 1845, the book 
which has come to be known as Facundo. There is little that need be stated here 
with regard to this celebrated "thesis" work. It suffices to say that it is a curi- 
ously formless book whose narrative style partakes of numerous genres. It is in 
turn historical, novelistic, sociological, ethnological, biographical and geograph- 
ical. It is putatively a fierce attack against Rosas through the figure of the 
caudillo Facundo. But it is, in essence, an incisive analysis of what Sarmiento 


thought were the fundamental causes of Argentina's plight as a nation and an elo- 


quent plea for the emergence of civilization over barbarity. 


Viajes por Europa, Africa, América, published in 1848, is composed of 
letters written by Sarmiento between the years 1845 and 1847, when he was abroad 
observing older civilizations. Here the author conveys to us his personal philos- 
ophy of history. In its simplest terms, he tells us, history is made up of the 
interaction of the personalities of nations. Nations are people--some tired, some 
eager, others confident, still others paralyzed. This concept of nations as human 
beings, with human traits--personification--is a literary device which he em- 
ployed frequently. He found it a simple and effective device for setting his ideas 
into motion. 


This unified group of works was behind him when, in 1850, still in exile in 
Chile, he wrote the Recuerdos de provincia. There are three distinguishable 
purposes that the book served. “First, it attacked the personalistic government 
of the caudillo as Sarmiento had witnessed it as a young man. Second, it served 
to advertise his previous work, insistently stressing the positive reforms he had 
advocated in his earlier writings. And finally, it gave Sarmiento the opportunity 
to clear his name, to answer the slanders which the Rosas government had di- 
rected at him. 


The book has four distinct themes. Not one of these, we note, is lacking in 
obvious propagandistic value. The first is the theme of his home and his child- 
hood, which stresses his strict moral education. Another is that of his parents, 
a theme which he develops with considerable attention to his family's notable 
ecclesiastical and patriotic background. The third theme deals with his strug- 
gles with Quiroga, Aldao, and Benavides and calls attention directly to the fact 
that his exile was the result of well-intentioned political fervor. Finally, he 
devotes a portion of the work to the enumeration of his intellectual activities in 
Chile, apparently to demonstrate his capacities as a cultured man with evident 
governing ability. With respect to this last point, we note that it was during 
this time that Sarmiento was conducting an all-out personal publicity campaign, 
distributing pictures of himself which carried the hopeful caption ''Future 
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President of Argentina." 


Now let us turn directly to the style Sarmiento employed in these partisan 
memoirs. George Ticknor, the foremost Hispanist of Sarmiento's time, claimed 
there were pages in Recuerdos that were unrivaled in Spanish prose. He con- 
sidered it the author's masterpiece. Andrés Iduarte and James F. Shearer, in 
Sarmiento:através de sus mejores pAginas, refer to the book's "beautiful, color- 
ful, and vigorous style. "5 We shall see. 


The reader of Recuerdos de provincia is struck at the outset by the free- 
flowing, somewhat conversational style of prose. Early in the work is found this 
characterization of the author's father, which illustrates the informal tone: 


Mi padre es un buen hombre que no tiene otra cosa 

notable en su vida que haber prestado algunos servicios, 
en un empleo subalterno, en la guerra de la Independencia. 
Se hall6 en la batalla de Chacabuco, y por su exaltaci6n 
patri6tica, le dieron sus contempordneos el apodo de 
Madre Patria. El sefior gapucho, copucha, chancleta, 
buchaca, o qué sé yo c6émo diablos se llama, sabe algunos 
pormenores sobre esto. 


If Sarmiento's manner of address to the reader can be termed informal, cer- 
tainly the organization of the book cannot escape the same designation. It is form- 
less in much the same way as Facundo. Chapters on his childhood, his genealogy, 
his education, his experiences in Chile,and his publications are freely inter- 
spersed throughout the book. 


Arturo Torres-Rioseco has called Sarmiento "a living symbol of Romantic 
revolt, "7 which is assuredly an acceptable designation. But we must conclude 
that freedom from the restrictions of form, which characterizes most of his 
work, was not practiced intentionally by Sarmiento as a gesture of rebellion a- 
gainst classic requirements. If we understand anything about the man at all, we 
must accept this freedom of expression as a trait of a writer whose ideas con- 
sistently predominated over the form in which they were being expressed, a 
writer who was hurrying to get on to the next pressing task. "Sus hdbitos eran 
los del periodista, no los del escritor," 8 observes Anderson Imbert. 


The primacy of idea and context over literary form leads Sarmiento to write 
pages where grammatical concerns are overlooked as a result of the desire to 
convey a specific thought or image. This we see in the following evocative sen- 
tence which reduces the adventures of an entire afternoon into a single stylistic 
unit: 


Vagaba yo por las tardes, a la hora de traer lefia, por 
los vecinos bosques, segufa el curso de un arroyo, tre- 
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pando por las piedras; interndbame en las soledades 
prestando el ofdo a los ecos de la selva, al ruido de 

las palmas, al chirrido de las viboras, al canto de las 
aves, hasta llegar a alguna cabafia de paisanos, donde, 
conociéndome todos por el discfpulo del cura y el maestro 
de la escuelita del lugar, me prodigaban mil atenciones, 
regresando al anochecer a nuestra solitaria capilla, 
cargado con mi hacecillo de lefia, algunos quesos o 
huevos de avestruz con que me habfan obsequiado estas 
buenas gentes. 


There is perhaps some truth in the observation that because of the lack of 
recognizable form in the work, of which the author was surely aware, he com- 
pensated for the absence of an overall cohesion with a barrage of individual sty- 
listic devices designed to carry the reader forward on the merits of colorful, 
disperse, though not precisely random, effects. 


Several individual stylistic techniques are worthy of note. Exclamations, 
appearing on many pages, and on some pages many times: 


iEste hombre, este miserable, este hipdécrita soy yo! 


iIlustre Calibar!iNo has degenerado un 4pice de tus 
abuelos! 


;Ay de los pueblos que no marchan! 
;Oh, mi colegio, cudnto te querfa! 
Rhetorical questions are nearly as common: 


éDé6nde esta, pues, mi inmoralidad, don Domingo Goday 
el chismoso? 


The two are used in conjunction: 
éMerecen la critica desapasionada? iQué he de hacer! 


Emotional references: 


...yo me acogi a casa de un amigo federal, don Igna- 
cio Flores, compafiero de negocios de don Vicente Lima, 
amigo de don Domingo S. Goday, mi calumniador, de 
quien puede saber la verdad de este asunto. 
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He aqui el famoso asesinato que me atribuye el ton- 
torr6én de Goday. 


iOh, vosotros, compafieros de gloria en aquel dia 
memorable! ;Oh, vos, Piojito, si vivieras! 


Sarmiento frequently digresses to insert an anecdote when he is attracted by 
a colorful or instructive incident. There are numerous examples, most of which 
are too lengthy to quote here. What is worthy of note is that they often are extra- 
neous and lack relevance. Seldom do they have literary value. At best these are 
but gestures of good will on the part of the author. 


Yet another stylistic trait is the inclusion of "conversations" which Sarmiento 
reproduces verbatim within the body of his paragraphs in preference to giving 
résumés. This technique serves to lend immediacy to his pages. 


These stylistic devices are, of course, obvious and direct in the results they 
produce. There is not much subtlety that can be distilled out of the entire group. 
However, when Sarmiento was driving home a point, these were the principal 
tools he used. 


There is still another group of stylistic techniques which can be discerned in 
the prose of Recuerdos de provincia. They are employed in a somewhat different 
context in the book. When Sarmiento is not the conscious polemicist these tech- 
niques most frequently appear. And there are pages where the author's militant 
tone is overcome by the nostalgia which his recuerdos occasionally inspire in him. 


Anderson Imbert has pointed out that Sarmiento wrote the Recuerdos "no sélo 
por la necesidad politica de contestar las calumnias de Rosas con un autorretrato 
que lo muestre superior, sino abandondndose a la dulzura de evocaci6n. ulO 


There are chapters in Recuerdos where the softened tone of evocation pre- 
vails. These are principally the chapters titled 'La historia de mi madre," 
"El hogar paterno, '' and "Mi educaci6én'"' which, from a literary point of view, are 
the most valuable in the entire book. 


In his long essay entitled "Sarmiento, ''Martin Garcia Meré6n writes: 


Las paginas maestras de Sarmiento son sin duda alguna, 
en su extensa obra, las consagradas a la historia de su 
madre. Ha puesto en ellas lo mejor de su inteligencia y 
de su amor filial, de ese santo amor que ennoblece y 
purifica el alma de los buenos. Sus asperezas se liman, 
las aristas cortantes de su cardcter se suavizan y se 
ablandan al ocuparse del tema sagrado. Su alma fuerte 
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y bronceada tiene mimos y delicadezas infantiles. La 
violencia de su ternura deslumbra como los resplandores 
de una llama brillante que caldea el coraz6n y pone en el 
relato una chispa de poesfa. En la trémula emocién que 
palpita en su estilo, se sienten los sollozos oprimidos que 
anudan su garganta. i 


Garcfa Meré6én here touches on still another essential feature of Sarmiento's 
style. It is this: the uninterrupted current of spiritual visions which at times is 
lost from view and at other times flows up through his prose like a spring, but 
which never ceases to give meaning to his words. That is to say, the long and 
deep river of sincerity which courses through his pages. We discover Sarmiento 
at his most earnest if we consider these lines from ''La historia de mi madre'': 


iA los setenta y seis atfos de edad, mi madre ha atravesado 
la cordillera de los Andes para despedirse de su hijo, antes 
de descender a la tumba! Esto s6lo bastarfa a dar una idea 
de la energia moral de su cardcter. 12 


At this point Sarmiento utilizes another stylistic device which he employs 
often and with effect, namely, metaphor. He continues: 


.. «toda familia es un poema...y el de la mfa es triste, 
luminoso y titil, como aquellos lejanos faroles de papel 
de las aldeas que con su apagada luz ensefian, sin em- 
bargo, el camino a los que vagan por los campos. 


The metaphor at times is borrowed, as was the one cited (from Lamartine), 
and at times it embodies his own vision, as in the following example taken from 
"Mi educacié6n": 


é Cémo se forman las ideas? Yo creo que en el espiritu de 
los que estudian sucede como en las inundaciones de los 
rios, que las aguas al pasar depositan poco a poco las 
partficulas sdélidas que traen en disoluci6n y fertilizan el 
terreno. 


From these few quotations we may observe yet another quality of the author's 
style: the vital, rich and changing rhythms of the prose schemes. 


We shall offer one more illustration which will make evident Sarmiento's 
creative ability in dealing with ideas: His is a twofold technique--dear to the 
expressionists--which consists first of drawing down from their abstract heaven 
concepts and ideas.and giving them a subjective, realistic embodiment so that 
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one may deal with them as concrete entities, and then of raising material real- 
ities to a high theoretic plane where they acquire abstract value. The metaphor 
involving the flood illustrates the first process. These lines from "'El] hogar 
paterno" illustrate the second: 


La edad madura nos asocia a todos los objetos que nos 
rodean; el hogar doméstico se anima y vivifica; un 
arbol que hemos visto nacer, crecer y llegar a la edad 
provecta, es un ser dotado de vida, que ha adquirido 
derechos a la existencia, que lee en nuestro coraz6n, 
que nos acusa de ingratos, y dejarfa un remordimiento 
en la conciencia si lo hubiésemos sacrificado sin motivo 
legitimo. 15 


Other stylistic features may be mentioned: eloquence, diatribe, imagination, 
humor. One example of Sarmiento's never purposeless humor, taken from his 
Viajes, can be given here, for it is brief and, having been written in 1848, remains 
quite striking for the American today. Commenting on his visit to the U. S. in 
1847, Sarmiento wrote: "If God were suddenly to call the world to judgment, he 
would surprise two thirds of the American population on the road like ants." 1 


We shall close with this judgment of Sarmiento, based on what has been ob- 
served of his literary techniques in Recuerdos de provincia: Style is not the weap- 
on of the polemicist nor of the propagandist. Sarmiento, who as a writer belongs 
to these classifications, nonetheless created pages where stylistic brilliance pre- 
vailed. We have noted, however, that these fragments of prose deal with person- 
al themes, with intimate recollections which led him to surrender to "la dulzura 
de la evocaci6n."' 


Sarmiento's best pages lead us to think that he was a potentially great artist. 
However, the theme of his time was that of political struggle and polemic. Dur- 
ing such times the artist's artist has a small voice. Sarmiento belonged toa 
country and a time when action was needed, not words--a time when words were 
the next best substitute for vigorous engagement. Sarmiento, like his country's 
other political exiles, understood this when he wrote. We must understand it 
when we read him. 


As we have seen, he had mastered many of the techniques of the genuinely 
creative artist. But his time forced him into a casual use of them. Just as there 
can be no great criticism in an environment without great literature, so there can 
be no great artistic literature without an environment sympathetic to the devel- 
opment of an artistic conscience. The Argentina of ''el loco Sarmiento" sum- 
moned him not as a creative spirit but as a patriot and statesman. Together with 
Echeverrfa, Marmol, Alberdi, Gutiérrez, and the other proscriptos, he was 


called to a pressing nationalistic duty which held literary style to be a dispen- 
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sable quality. Sarmiento, we may conclude with compassion, was faithful to the 
call. 


1. 


2. 
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RECENT BOOKS IN THE FIELD OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES 


R. M. Albérts. L'aventure intellectuelle du XXe sitcle: Panorama des 
littératures européennes, 1900-1959. Paris: Albin Michel, 1959. Pp. 444, 
1350 fr. 

This is actually a new edition, brought up-to-date, of the well-known title 
which ten years ago treated the material from 1900 to 1949. This study is di- 
vided into four parts: "La querelle anti-intellectualiste (1900-1914)"" "Les fit- 
vres et l'inquiétude (1914-1932), '' "Le déchirement et l'action (1932-1942), '' and 
"De l'engagement & la désinvolture et (1942-1959)."' 


Jean Anouil. L'Hurluberlu, ou le réactionnaire amoureux. Paris: La 
Table Ronde, 1959. Pp. 205. | 

The hero of this new play is a retired general who hates conditions of the 
postwar world. He plots to overthrow the government but fails. He suffers de- 
feat but remains defiant to the end. 


Louis Aragon. Elsa. Paris: Gallimard, 1959. Pp. 127. 500 fr. 
This new volume by Aragon has a variety of material, verse, prose, and 
even a complete play. <A unity of theme runs through the whole book. 


Alberto Arbarini. L'anonima lombardo. Milano: Feltrinelli, 1959. 
Pp. 571. 2000 1. 

This is a collection of short stories which reveal a feeling for the problems 
of the complex scciety of Italy of today, with special reference to university stu- 
dents and middle-class people in industrial centers. Included in the book is a 
short novel, "Ti ragazzo perduto, '' which shows the influence of Gide. 


Claude Aveline. Le bestiaire inattendu. Paris: Mercure de France, 1959. 
Pp. 201. 660 fr. a 

This is an unusual aspect of Heaven, one where only animals are present. 
Most of the story is concerned with the protests of those animals, who complain 
that in legend and story they were not given their true character. 


Albert Ayguesparse. Le mauvais age. Bruxelles: La Renaissance du 
Livre, 1959. Pp. 189. 

A study of juvenile delinquency and the lack of moral and spiritual stand- 
ards inthe home. The young people in this novel are unprepared for the 
burdens of life and commit indiscretions which lead eventually to crime. The 
plot is well organized, the characters interesting, and the style lively. 


Albert Bedarrides. Lacaverne. Paris: Seuil, 1959. Pp. 238. 700 fr. 
A surrealistic novel showing a young man who wants to escape from so- 
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ciety and return to the "cave'' which represents the security of his childhood. 
He is unsuccessful in ail his attempts. This is an unusual and powerful first 
novel. 


Italo Caivino. I racconti. Torino: Einaudi, 1959. Pp. 572. 30001. 

A collection of fifty short stories covering the last dozen years. The tales 
are infused with a commitment for social causes, a sense of language and tone 
rare in modern fiction. Throughout the book there runs a vein of irony, but it 
is relieved by a strong feeling of compassion for the poor. 


Camilo José Cela. Historias de Espafia. Madrid: Aridn, 1958. Pp. 71. 

This little book of eighteen character sketches is composed of two parts, 
"Los ciegos " and ‘Los tontos."' The author shocks by his naturalistic details, 
but he pleases by his compassion for ili-fated victims who find so littie love or 
understanding among their fellow humans. 


Jean Cocteau. Péesie critique I Paris: Gallimard, 1959. Pp. 345. 950 fr. 

This is a collection of critical works by Cocteau which have appeared in 
numerous magazines. Besides the many literary appreciations there are mem- 
ories about his readings in Proust, Gide, Verlaine, Mme de Lafayette, and ar- 
tistic evaluations of Picasso, El Greco, Modigliani and others. 


Georges Duhamel. Le complexe de Théophile. Paris: Mercure de France, 
1958. Pp. 225. 600fr. 

The story of Théophile Chédevitle, a Parisian employee of an 
air line. It is told in great detail and represents the struggle of Théophile to 
find himself. It is a battie which does not end, but we feel that the hero will find 
some evidence of spirituai values in his quest. 


Jorge Guilién. Viviendo y otros poemas. Barcelona: Seix Barral, 1958. 
Pp. 110. 55 ptas. 

This collection of poems by Guillén includes some that have already appeared 
in C4ntico and Clamor. In it the poet announces a third collection entitled 


Hom enaj e. 


Sir Paul Harvey and J. E. Haseltine. The Oxford Companion to French 
Literature. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. 775. a 

This is perhaps the most complete list of French literature available in one 
volume. There are 6,000 entries, and, because there are so many, the bio- 
graphical material is necessarily limited. 


A. F. Johnson, Victor Scholderer, D. A. Clarke, and D. E. Rhodes. 
Short Title Catalogue of Italian Books Printed in Other Countries from 1465 to 
1600. London: Trustees of the British Museum, 1958. Pp. 992. 

There are about 25, 000 items listed in this valuable aid to research. It is 
much more convenient to use than the multi-volume General Catalogue. This is 
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a continuation of a series starting with Books Printed in Spain befare 1600 
(1921) and Books Printed in France from 1470 to 1600 (1924). 


Pierre-Jean Jouve. Inventions. Paris: Mercure de France, 1958. Pp. 83. 

Most of this little volume is devoted to three poems entitled "Isis, ''spaced 
to give unity to a sequence of minor pieces. The style of Jouve in this book re- 
minds one of Nerval and Baudelaire. 


Rafael de Monteys. El mundo en venta. Buenos Aires: Goyanarte, 1959. 
Pp. 222. $70 m/arg. 

A song of love dedicated to liberty and justice. The story concerns a 
Spanish newspaper man who worked in Venezuela. The action is suddenly trans- 
ferred to a prison where he has been sent for his writings. From here by using 
the flashback technique the reader is taken to the childhood and young manhood 
of the journalist. 


Francisco Garcfa Pav6n, ed. Antologfa de cuentistas espafioles contem- 
pordneos (1939-1958). Madrid: Gredos, 1959. Pp. 399. 90 ptas. 

A collection of fifty stories, all by different authors. It makes no effort 
to be critical, but rather is an attempt to give a cross-section of the development 
of the short story for the past two decades. 


Manuel V. Pefia. La ruta. Barcelona: Destino, 1959. Pp. 248. 75 ptas. 
This novel represents the fish industry in Corufia. There is a dramatic 
struggle of the people to get their perishable produce to the market before it can 


spoil. 


M. L. Perkins. The Moral and Political Philosophy of the Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre. Geneva: Droz, 1959. 15 fr. 


George Ross Ridge. The Hero in French Romantic Literature. Athens, 
Georgia: University of Georgia Press, 1959. 
We have not received a copy of this publication. 


Elsa Triolet. Roses & crédit. Paris: Gallimard, 1959. Pp. 335. 900 fr. 

This is the delicate story of the conflict between Marine, a beautiful man- 
icurist, and her husband, a rose creator. The wife is so concerned with the idea 
of modern comfort that she kills the love of her aesthetic husband. 


Martin Turnell. The Art of French Fiction. London: Hamish Hamilton, 
1959. Pp. 394. 


Martin Turnell, the eminent critic, considers first of all the philosophical 
aspects of the novel and the writer, then he considers the artistic achievements. 
Some of his findings are unusual and refreshing. Some of his Freudian impli- 
cations are sensational. 
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Jose Vidal Cadellans. No era de los nuestros. Barcelona: Destino, 1959. 
Pp. 233. 70 ptas. 


The Premio Nadal maintains its tradition of introducing new and good 
talent in the Spanish novel. This novel has as its hero a young Catalan who 
revolts against the false piety of life in his family. This is a study of the hypoc- 
risy of family life. It has a note of existentialism in its inner confusion. 


Hobart Ryland 
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